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Reclaiming an Old Barren Field 


peer Y first experience at 
tilling the soil was 

that done in my fath- 

er’s garden 60 years 

ago. My father was 
engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness, but took great pride in the home garden, and gave it such atten- 
tion as he could before and after business hours. In our home were 
to be found all the leading farm papers of the day, and as I remember 
the most popular one of the number was American Agriculturist. My 
father took quite an interest in securing subscribers for the Agricul- 
turist, and as two of the premiums for large lists sent the publisher he 
received a Carving set and a silver penholder with gold pen. Both pre- 
miums have been preserved by the writer as souvenirs of the long ago. 

Under the tutorship of my father I became something of a gardener, 
though I must confess that the work did not appeal to me as a vocation 
I would care to follow for a livelihood, and therefore upon reaching the 
age of majority I bade farewe!l to my parental home and the garden 
in which I had hoed vegetabics and battled with the weeds for so many 
years, and sought employment by which I could earn the dollars with 
less labor and less sweating of the brow. 

My father had always tried to impress upon me the old maxim “that 
what was worth doing was worth doing well,’”’ and no doubt the impres- 
sion of this old maxim, imbedded in my youthful mind, was a great 
factor in my success in life. I do not know that I ever had any inclina- 
tion to become a farmer until I was possibly 45 years of age, and then 
Igot a kind of a “hankering” to own a tract of land, and later on, when 
opportunity offered, I made a purchase of a few acres, with no special 
object in view other than a selfish satisfaction whereby I could say I 
owned ‘“‘some land.” 

Land, but Such Land! 


Adjoining the acreage, which I had purchased some years pre- 
viously, but never put to any use other than for pasturage, was a 
l0-acre tract that laid out to the commons, there being no fence around 
it, no weeds, no briers, no grass—it was simply a tract of barren land 





How it was done told by the doer, George 
E. Kalb of Fairfield County, Ohio 


that no one wanted, and even 
the cows, that at that time 
were allowed to graze and roam 
at will along the public highway, 
gave the place a wide berth. The 
tract was offered for sale at a 
nominal price and I purchased the land. The deed was delivered and I 
was the owner of more land. What to do with it was a matter not 
taken into consideration, and possibly nothing ever would have been, 
had not fate ordered otherwise. 

On going to the village grocery a few days after the purchase, I 
noticed the crowd of loafers that generally congregate in such places 
were all aglow with smiles and friendly greeting, and I was introduced 
to the company as “Farmer Kalb,” and heartily congratulated on my 
recent purchase. I saw at a glance that the box whittlers were going 
to have a little fun at my expense; nor was I disappointed, when one 
husky loafer asked, ““How many bushels of corn per acre do you expect 
to raise this season, Mr Kalb?” Lack in the corner another fellow 
yelped out, ‘‘Do you expect to grow alfalfa, soy beans, or just the 
common soup kind?” Other like questions came thick and fast, and 
my Virginia blood began to warin up, but I smothered down the ris- 
ing temper and made the best of it I could without anger or showing 
my displeasure at what had been said. 

Possibly a week or more of these annoying thrusts passed before 
I realized that I must dispose of those 10 acres, or, if there was any 
way on earth to convince that gang of loafers that “he who laughs last 
laughs best,” I must get busy and solve the problem of making that 
10-acre tract of land an enviable possession. 

It must be borne in mind that I knew but little about farming or 
soil condition other than the slight remembrance of what I had read 
in American Agricuiturist in my boyhood days. After looking over 
the premises I decided the first thing to be done was to inclose the 
field with a good fence. A third of the land faced the public highway, 
and the land adjoining vas owned by a man too poor to build his share 
of the line fence, and if I expected to surround the [To Page 544.] 























‘ Before and After Pruning an Apple Orchard in Ohio 
In the picture at the left is shown the way the trees looked when the pruning job was ended. At the right the same trees the next season 


with the new growth. 
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Justified by War Conditions 
If you utter any disloyal remarks against the 
United States government, or commit any sedi- 
liable up to 20 years’ im- 
This 


edition law enacted by congress. 


tious acts, you are 


prisonment, or a fine of $10,000, or both. 
under the new 
It applies to written or printed statements, and 
gives the postmaster-general arbitrary powers 
over any mail matter that may violate the law, 
It is to be in effect only during the war, but is 


from the American peace 
time ideals of free speech and free press, that 


we print the gist of it below 


tie ! ! ) who nakes or 
l re t fal I nt with in- 
t t i re \ i tion oF uceess of 
th ! na 1 1 ! United States 
t ] lem I vho 
h ah x ! 'y wa) 
1 ' i t ‘ ‘ n ivestor, 
h l the United 
1 ! f in or who 
' my ! or at 
1 i iti 
| ne or 
‘ rir te or 
! ! isi 
4 ' r the 
ini f its 
led bring 
i Ss t 
tf ( 
‘ ! itter, prir I 
r 1 ! I - 
ol hall 
t t i ! it per 
’ ! t pre t or 
pr ! pro ition 
! ! I t the 
1 
This temporary m«¢ ure justified by war 
conditions, as is the federal law about to be 
enacted that prohibits membership in any or- 
ganization which seeks by foree or unlawful 


means to destroy property or commit sabotage, 
such as the I W W. Patriot ill co-operate in 
the ordinary enforcement of these new lews and 
of tl espionage act until victory is sured. 
Patriots will cheerfuily forego certain privileges 
of free peech during this « is, in order to 
prevent abuses of this privi! by enemies or 


All signs point to a materially smaller potato 


acreage in New York, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 


consin and Maine, As shown 
Burned Child in American Agriculturist’s 
Dreads the Fire reports throughout the grow- 
ins and marketing season, 
the liberal area, the generous harvest and the 


Washington 


1e producers 


failure, somehow or other, of 
authorities to co-ordinate with tl 


meant eventually burdensome supplies in the 
country continuing right down to today. Sound 
stock is selling at shipping points as low as 60 
cents a 100 pounds, which, of course, away 


below cost of production. Advices from corre- 


Orange Judd crop reporting 
cutlined last show con- 


week, 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


clusively that the strain has been too great. 
Many farmers will either drop out of potatoes 
or at least greatly reduce their acreage. The 
feeble efforts of the food administration at 
Washington to stimulate popular consumption of 
potatoes this spring has amounted to very lit- 
tle; another shove at least would not do any 
harm. 


Punches and Milk 

I know more about farmers than the men who 
write these speeches and resolutions in their edi- 
torial sanctums, who do not know the _ difference 
between a goat and a cow.—[Governor Whitman. 

Could it be possible the governor means his 
good friend, Editor Charles H. Betts, of late 
farms and markets council fame? Does the 
ling about cows and goats refer to acquaintance 
with milk punches, rather than to “pulling 
tcats” in the stable? 

At the next meeting of the farmers in your 
community or organization, do you want to listen 
to a patriotic address by a 
patriot from a distance, who 
understands war conditions and 
will convey the authoritative 
message of the government? If so, notify by 
postal or letter “The Four-Minute Men,” 10 Jack- 
son place, Washington, D C. That division of 
the committee on public information has 30,000 
women who are giving four-minute 
speeches. They will answer questions in the 
talk-back-and-forth style that has made farm- 
ers’ institutes so interesting and helpful. Every 
gathering of farmers should have the pleasure 
of listening to at least one of the four-minute 
speakers. Men and women who ¢an spare the 
time to make one or more patriotic speeches at 


The New 
Fourth of July 


men and 


neighboring towns or at more distant places are 
invited to communicate with the above address 
in Washington, A good speaker is just an 
earnest man or woman who understands the 
facts, or who can learn them from the informa- 
tion that will be furnished, and who can present 
these facts clearly to good, honest Americans. 
Now is the time for such speakers to be en- 
gaged, especially for Decoration day exercises 
and for the Fourth of July. This year the Fourth 


should be universally observed, but in a new 
way—not with noise, waste and accident, but by 
a universal coming together of all people in 


each locality to consider the grave issues of 
these critical times and to do what they can to 
till further 


serve our beloved country. 





\ national trademark to identify American 
ade goods when shipped abroad or in inter- 
will be a 
It should 
arm Products be applied especially to Ameri- 
can farm products in original 

Let the stamp “U S” be a guarantee 


state 
mighty good thing. 


commerce 


Guarantee 


packages. 
of quality and reliability, that shall be recognized 
as such in every market and by every consumer 
throughout the world. This benefit 
American agriculture, whose products are so 
largely exported. We have emphasized these 
points to the house committee on interstate 
commerce at Washington, which has charge of 
the measure. Let this be the first nation on 
earth to guarantee to its foreign trade “our 

ds money refunded.” In 
other words, let Uncle Sam follow the example 
of “the old reliable Orange Judd” in guarantee- 
ing reliability of its advertisers. In the coming 
readjustment of civilization to new and better 
eonditions the Golden Rule is to have larger 
value than ever, even in business. 


would 


roc as represented or 


The high cost of grain feed has emphasized 
the need of better pastrres for dairy cows. 
Improvement of pastures is the 

ready and economical 


Better Pastures. most 


means of increasing animal 
products without actually increasing the grain 
feed. It is also a means toward saving labor, 
for a good pasture is a veritable self-feeder. 
Heretofore little attention has been paid to the 
matter of pastures in this country. A seemingly 
inexhaustible area of pasture did not encourage 

nservation and improvement. We must look 
to England for guidance in pasture improve- 
ment. The country faced the condition of high- 


priced grain years ago, and has worked on meth 
ods of improving pastures as a means of feed 
One experiment, reported by Diroeg 


tor 


saving. 
Russell of the Rothamsted 
shows how milk production may be INCreased 
without the use of more grain. A poor Pasture 
was top-dressed with 550 pounds of fertilizer 
and the milk production an acre per year was 
increased 92.5 gallons, at a cost of S2.5) 
per year, or 2.8 cents a gallon. Grain could 
never produce results like this, especially when 
we consider that the increase was obtained with 
almost no labor at all. 


(England) Station 


an acre 


Farmers have had to meet harsh criticisn 
from uninformed individuals in odlicial ang 
urban circles as to the real 
Situation and difficulties 
confronting American farm- 
ing. These have been a trying burden to bear, 
The old saying, to consider the source, is a good 
way to handle these unreasonable 
There is only one thing to do—to think of your 
country’s need at this time. The sensible, 
thoughtful, real patriotic people recognize the 
grand, wonderful work farmers have done ang 
cre doing; therefore, why bother about the 
flings of this other class. When the war has 
been won history will record a great triumph 
for heroic American farmers. Let the Whit. 
mans, the Spanglers, the Hurleys and the rest 
of this ilk dig their own graves. Time will take 
To the country’s call! 


Ignore This Bunch 


charges, 


care of them, 
The use cf butter substitutes and the small 
use of milk, butter and cheese are inj 
own business and the 
your neighbors. 
program—the use of milk, butter 
and cheese freely at every meal and no oleo or 
other butter substitutes for any purpose or on 
any occasion? This program will knock the pins 
from under the dairy products surplus. It will 
do wonders to have milk sell at living prices, 


iring your 
business of 


Dairymen! Why not a new 


The idler who is physically fit for work should 
be on the job. This applies to men, women and 
young people. Every bit 
of human power is needed 
in farming and in other 
industry. No slackers allowed. Some states 
have recently enacted laws putting loafers in 
the chain gang or at hard labor. In other states 
public opinion is proving equally powerful, Even 
girls and young women of the so-called fashion- 
able set, who formerly wasted their time in 


No Slackers Allowed 


frivolous do-nothing, now have to work, and 
are eager and willing so to do. 

How glorious are the honors th: 
showers upon our American soldie: 
distinguished g 
action! How pl 
are of our brave boys in the 
trenches, en route or in cantonments—evely 
man a hero. Without detracting from theif 
glory, let us all do justice also to the womel 
and men, girls and boys, who on farms, in fat 
tories and shipyards, or in the homes of America, 
are showing equal bravery. Upon many a farm 
from which the boys and young men have gone 
to the wars aged men, women and girls are ar 
plying themselves with a devotion and per 
sistence worthy of the fullest recognition. | 





Recognizing Merit 


It will never do to discard the manufactu 
of any implements oy machines ess¢ ntial in up 
to-date farming. Some old 


Keep Up Farm types, or unnecessarily du 
Implement Supply _ plicated modifications of 
established types  perham 

If the work is done 


ean be dispensed with. 
right the result will be good. 
be mighty bad. After supplying war needs, 
first call for iron and steel should be for the 
fabrication of agricultural machines and imple 


ments. 


Otherwise it will 
the 





Fruit Crowing and Vegetable Raising today 
firnish a healthy and profitable vocation. There 
is sufficient of the esthetic to satisfy the love te 
the beautiful: enough promise of reward for the 
capitalist to become emboldened to bury BM 
money in the seil.—f[L. Willard Minch. 
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Startling Facts About Dairy Products 


The healing value and universal importance of milk and butter 


HIS ARTICLE concludes the notable statements 

f Dr HE. .V. MeCollum about feeding peopie 

end animals, The first part of this article was 
printed in American Agriculturist last week. 


It is 
ggested that the two articles be read in_ local 
sugges 


-c and local branches of the dairymen’s league 
ere be fully discussed.—[The Editor. 

I became more and more convinced that the 
n feeding is to determine, first of all, 
e simplest ration on which you can get 
an animal to grow. That was the proposition 
which Dr Babcock studied. That was a good 
thing and I counseled with him on the subject. 
He said: “Go ahead. If the experiment station 
won't pay the bill, I will pay it.” But he did 
not have to pay it, because it did not amount to 
yery much in those days. The first few years 
the thing went on pretty well. Now, that was a 
logical conclusion, the business of finding out 
what was the simplest diet on which an animal 
could live, and otherwise finding “out what he 
actually had to have in a way of chemical sub- 
stances and mineral elements, and how much he 
should eat in order to thrive. That would give 
us some place to stand in order to progress to 
the more complex cause of failure in the more 
complex rations. 

It took five or six years, and it was only about 
1912 that we began to get a clew as to what was 
the matter with these purified food mixtures. 
You make a purified food of starches, sugars, 
fats, inorganic salts, and you have everything 
there that you should have—digestibility and 
everything else. They were appetizing—we made 
them appetizing. We put sugars in to make 
them sweet; we made them sour, 


problem i 
what is th 


about them. Therefore I did not employ the 
term vitamine suggested by Prof Funk, but sug- 
gested these substances by the first two letters 
of the alphabet, A and B, with the soluble at- 
tached as a prefix. 

A diet consisting of starch or sugar or other 
hydrates and fat soluble A, plus this second sub- 
stance, which will cure a rat‘or any other animal 
when he is in a state of malnutrition, paralyzed, 
constitutes an adequate diet. Those are the 
things you must have in a diet. We began this 
working hypothesis in 1913—that if a diet con- 
sists of these things I have named, of well- 
known, long-known constituents, that diet plus 
these two unknowns, and nothing else required 


‘in an adequate diet, then we ought to be able 


to take a single natural foodstuff, such as whole 
wheat or rolled oats, or corn, or rye, or barley, 
or peas, or beans, and find out, not by any 
chemical method, but by a systematic study of 
feed trials, what the trouble is with such natural 
foods that they do not induce any growth. 


Some Experience with Rats 


We have tried for years. Davis and I fed rats 
on whole wheat alone; we fed them on the corn 
kernel alone; we fed them on the oat kernel 
alone, and we never found any feed that would 
induce the slightest bit of growth in a young 
rat. The question was, Why? Obviously, if 
an adequate diet, consisting of proteins, starches, 
sugars and fats, plus these two unknowns, and 
wheat or oats or corn, fails to make an animal 


animals would grow, and where we did not put 
salt in, then they did not grow. It didn’t make 
any difference, provided we put the suitable salt 
mixture in, whether the second addition was but- 
ter fat or whether it was protein. The animals 
grew on two of those combinations, the wheat 
with two purified additions. The next step, then, 
was to feed wheat with three purified additions. 
I might say that we observed these animals on 
two purified additions until they died, and what 
we found was that they appeared to be a little 
over half grown and then they never grew any 
more. They were acting more or less like a lot 
of pigs on farms where they are poorly fed. They 
stopped growing before they should have stopped. 
Those animals never produced any young. In- 
stead of living three years they were all dead in 
eight or 10 months, where they should have lived 
three years if they had been well fed. 

We made a third experiment with wheat, in 
which we fed wheat plus a good protein, plus a 
suitable salt addition; and there we had a com- 
plete ration from infancy to old age, right up 
at the normal rate, and they produced the nor- 
mal number of young, beginning at the youngest 
age at which the female rat is fertile; namely, 
about 120 days, and they almost never failed to 
successfully wean the young. In other words, 
there are three things wrong with the wheat ker- 
nel. One of them is, its inorganic content is un- 
satisfactory. The second is, it lacks enough of 
that unknown substance furnished by butter fat. 
The third is, its protein is of poor quality. 

You may now ask, How can a pro- 





and they tasted all right, and yet 
an animal would not live any fonger 
on such food mixtures than it would 


if you gave no food at all. That 
was food for thought, and suffi- 
ciently so that we kept up the 


experimental work there for five or 
six years without ever getting an 
animal to grow. We used for that 
purpose a small, convenient labor- 
atory animal, which would eat so 
little that we could afford to do an 
elaborate piece of chemical work 
on every piece of substance that we 
thought should go into the ration. 
For that reason we selected the 
tame, domestic rat as the subject to 
be worked on first. 

It turned out this way: In addi- 
tion to these well and long-recog- 








tein be of poor quality? A protein 
is a very complex molecule. When 
we take a protein into our bodies 
we digest it and we take it apart, 
and then we absorb those parts 
from our digestive tract and we go 
to work and put them together 
again in a new arrangement and 
make our tissue protein. What 
happens is this: The proteins vary 
greatly in the proportion of these 
different digestive products. Sup- 
pose I have in my hand a block of 
printer’s type, so set up that when 
inked and slipped into position and 
printed on a piece of paper it will 
print something that we can read. 
Then I take a block, which corre- 
sponds to my muscle proteins, and 
print them and look at them, and 








nized constituents of the diet, 
starches and fats and proteins, you 
have got to have two other things, 
and those two other things are of 
the class that a man named Funk 
in 1910 designated as vitamines. 
He had a little accurate data, and he missed it 
in certain respects. His work was excellent as 
far as it went, but he missed it on certain 
things, 


Something Back of Growth 


There are but two of those substances, one 
of which, the best applied, is most obtainable in 
the fat of milk, and is found associated with a 
Number of fats, the most important fats being 

tter fat, egg yolk fat, and the fats out of the 
glandular organs of an animal, such as liver 
and kidneys, These fats would permit growth 
When put into a diet, provided the diet was right 
in every other respect, but the diet had to have 
& second unknown thing in it, and that second 
unknown thing is a thing which cured this dis- 
ease, beriberi. Of these two unknown things, 
one is associated with certain fats, but never 
found in any vegetable fat. It is present in but- 
ter fat and egg fat and liver fat and kidney fat, 
but it is not present in any vegetable fat. The 
other unknown substance is never associated 
With any fat. In our work we named one of 
them fat soluble A and the other one water 
Soluble B, because we did not know anything 
about the chemical nature, and it is better not to 
ame these things until we know something 


s 


Two-Year-Old Guernsey Making 700 Pounds Butter Fat 
Ranking third 


in butter fat 


per cent. 


grow, it was because there was something the 
matter with one or more of those food factors. 
And so we said, ‘““‘We will take wheat as a starter 
and feed wheat with a good protein.” In an- 
other case we tabulated the inorganic content 
of milk, 100 grams of milk in one column, and 
the inorganic content of wheat in another, and 
we saw there was a lot more mineral energy, 
except in magnesium, in 190 grams of milk than 
in 100 grams of wheat. So we made up a salt 
mixture, which when added in certain quantities 
in 100 grams of wheat would give it a content 
closely similar to milk, on which the young ani- 
mal would grow. In a second ration-we had an- 
other feed that was made up of all butter fat and 
of all those elements, and curiously enough it 
did not “carry on” any whatever. Our working 
hypothesis was wrong, and it was absolutely 
wrong. So we assumed that there must be at 
least two factors in the wheat kernel that were 
simultaneously of poor quality, or something 
the matter with two or three factors which were 
contributing to the failure of animals to grow 
on the wheat kernel. 

So we made a second series of experiments, 
and ia thdse the interesting result was observed 
that where we made two purified food additions 
to wheat, and one of those was a salt mixture, the 


productién among two-year-old 
Guernseys, Follyland Nancy, owned by I. C. Blandy of New York, com- 
pleted an ollicial year’s record of 12,270.9 pounds milk and 712.6 pounds 
butter fat, her average test being 5.81] 
completing record this Guernsey dropped a heifer calf. 


Three weeks after 


what you read is “Jack Sprat could 
eat no fat; his wife could eat no 
lean.”” Now, I take as good pro- 
teins a block of type which when 
slapped on a piece of paper prints, 
“Peter Piper picked a_ peck of 
pickled peppers.’”” Now, suppose I take those 
two blocks of type apart and try to set one up 
into the other. In the first place, you need two 
t’s in the first line of the Jack Sprat story, and 
you haven’t got any in the Peter Piper story. 
You have got a big excess of p’s in the one 
case and you don’t need very many in the 
other. You cannot transfer one of those blocks 
of type to the other. That is exactly a parallel. 
The proteins in the vegetable world, many of 
them, are not very good. They contain the 
wrong proportion, just as these letters, which 
makes it impossible to use them efficiently in 
growth. When we came to do the same type of 
thing, the systematic feeding addition in experi- 
ments, with single and multiple food additions, 
with the grain kernel—with the oats kernel, 
and rye and barley and peas and beans and 
millet seed, and I don’t know how many—we 
found that seeds as a class are pretty closely 
similar, that they all have to have the same 
thing done with them, with one or two excep- 
tions. Millet seed is a little different from the 
other seed. But in a general way you have got 
to do the same thing with one seed as with an- 
other in order to make it complete from a dietary 
standpoint. There are only three mineral ele- 
[To Page 543.] 
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Canada Field Peas and Oats 





JOUN HH, VOORITERS, NEW JERSEY 
Within the past five years I have 
rown peas and oats regularly, and 

know therefore in a very positive way 
ibout the combination for forage, soil 
mprovement, and more especially for 
hay. During the winter of 1915-6 I 
fed eight tore farm horses exclusively 
on oat and pea hay and found that a 
reduction of the grain ration could 
be made in connection’ with it te the 
extent of one-third, and slightly more 
when there no work or only light 
vork. The same was true of dairy 
cows though 1 to as great an extent 
rT had my reatest with thi 
rop i \ ) t pring By 
Apri » € rythin was in readi- 
ne I had 1 d the 15 bushe of 
! vi “0 bu: of oats of m 
own tock, which I shad been grow- 
‘for a number of vear ind sowed 
them with the hoe drill, using at p 
same time 200 pounds of id phe 
phate to the acre. The il was mel- 
low and T set the drill to plant be- 
tween 2 and 3% inches deep, rolled the 
field with a T-bar roller and awaited 
the result. 

It was not long before the oats 
howed and shortly afterward the peas 
came through the ground, and it was 
completely covered. Cenditions seemed 
just right. The growth made by 
those oats and peas seemed almost out 
of proportion By June 15 the crop 
was well up to my waist. 

When to Cut 
Beginning with June 15 I watched 


the crop closely in order to hit upon 
the right time for cutting for hay. 
Very often the peas and the oats ripen 
at different times, making harvesting 


a matter of guesswork. By the end 
of June fairly good sized peas had 
formed in the pods. The oats were 
still very green, ut rapidly passing 
into the milk stage. In this case I 
watched to see that the peas did not 
get too mature and s+hegin to dry. 
Sometime about the end of the first 
week in July conditions seemed about 
right, and I cut a big half of the field 
on a Friday planning to let it wilt 
and dry slightly and cock it Saturday 
afternoon. Well! Here is where what I 


luck started It 
and kept 


supposed was my bad 


began to rain Friday night 


right on raining or sort of misting 
for nearly a week until Thursday. I 
thought my crop, which was cut, 
would be spoiled, and I feared the re- 
maining part still standins would 
lodge so seriously as to make it diffi- 
cult if not impossible to harvest a 
large part of it. I guess it was a 
stroke of luck which prompted me to 
plant two ushels of oats instead of 
the usual 14% bushels, becau they 
held the peas up during all that rain, 
which loosened and softened the 
ground materially, and no serious 
trouble was encountered during mow- 
ing. 

As for the part of the crop which 


med that the 
had wilted 


rain 
very 


cut it sec 
before it 


had been 
beginning 


much didn't injure it serious! though 
it must undoubtedly have -decreased 
its food value somewhat The sun 
shone real brightly all day Thursday 
and a real nice little breeze sprung up 
Thursday afternoon. As soon as the 
dew had dried Friday morning I ted- 


same afternoon I 
morning I turned 


late the 
Saturday 


ded it; 
cocked it. 


the cocks over and started hauling 
a@bout 11 o’clock. I got 12 good loads 
from this part and 10 from the re- 
maining -part, which I cured with the 
help of good clear weather. I figured 
that the yield amounted to no less 
than 25 tons, and if anything little 


bit more. 
Two Kinds of Hay 

Of course, there was a difference in 
the hay from the two parts of the 
field. The one looked like it had been 
put in the wash tub and washed—it 
was white and lacked the luster of 
first-class hay—the other was green- 
ish, had a good odor and undoubtedly 
it was more palatable, though the 
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Barn and 
Meadow 





animals seemed to relish one quite as 
much as the other and I could notice 
no difference in ;jthe milk flow when 
fed to cows; the milk scale showed 
no favoritism for one or the other, 
even when an abrupt change was 
made, and the records watched for 
two weeks or more. 

I often used this crop to prepare 
the ground and allow a fallowing 


period prior to planting alfalfa, but 
this particular field was one of those 
moist, cool fields, a little too wet for 
alfalfa, and I wanted to put it down 
to permanent pasture, making a sum- 
mer fallow less important. It hap- 
pened that I had between 40 and ™ 
shotes that ar so I allowed the 


second £To vth, and 
over the 


stubble to make a 


when it was high enough to « 


ground I turned the shotes into the 
ficld—it happened to be fenced. TIn- 
cident: lly the second growth was very 
rapid, especially the peas 


o the lot 
ach 


f-feeders int 
ment of < 


I moved six 


and kept one compart 
filed with digester tankage and the 
other with corn. It was considerable 
trouble to cart feed and water down 
thege to those pigs every day during 
that month, and I questioned more 
than once whether I was winning or 
losing. I wish now that I had been 
able to have made a record of the 
gains those pigs made! When I trans- 
ferred them I knew I had not cen 
the loser, and the trouble was. well 
worth while. My experience with oats 
and Canada field peas makes me feel 


Iam not doing wrong in 
n to others—perhaps in 
‘"s corn acreage. 


confident that 
suggesting ther 
place of a pare 
Manure Worth 40 Cents Per Hen 


What are the droppings of a White 


of one 





Leghorn chicken worth per year? My 
hens are fed a well- ba ilanced ration for 
erg production.—[I H. Updegrave, 


Pennsylvania. 
The night droppings of an average 


hen are about 30 pounds a year. A 
ton of fresh hen manure contains 
about 22 pounds nitrogen, 20 phos- 
phoric acid and 10 potash. When air 


dry it should contain about 40 pounds 
nitrogen, 40 phosphoric acid and 20 
potash. At the prevailing price of 
fertilizers this means that the value 
of poultry manure is worth about 40 


cents per hen. Pigeon manure an- 
alyzes about 0.2% more nitrogen, 
0.2% more potash,, 0.2% more phos- 


acid and 0.8% less lime than 
ordinary poultry manure. The ferti- 
lizing value of these two manures is 
materially different. i 

Both acid phosphate and _ kainit 
prevent the loss of nitrogen. They 
consequently used by economical 
poultry keepers in conjunction with 


phoric 


are 


sawdust, lime and other material and~ 
the droppings to make a_ well-bal- 
anced fertilizer. A mixture of 30 
pounds hen manure, 40 sawdust, 10 
acid phosphate and eight kainit 
would analyze about 1.25% nitrogen, 
1.5% phosphoric acid and 2% potash. 


250 pounds dry hen ma- 
acid phosphate and 
100 pounds unleached hardwood 
ashehs Cdntains practically the same 
amount of ammonia, phosphoric acid 
and potash as carried in 300 pounds 


A mixture of 2 
nure, 150 pounds 


of a 2-10-2 fertilizer. Droppings 
should be collected at least twice a 
week, except when frozen, and stored 


where they will be kept 


until wanted. 


in barrels 
dry, and cover 

Answer to E, A, H.—Although 
glass evaporates considerably at the 
expiration of a year, yet it may be 
used the second time if there is 
enough left of it. 


Fake Cholera Cures—Sixty-two 
cases of a so-called hog cholera rem- 
edy in Iowa and North Carolina were 
recently seized by the federal author- 
ities on the claim that this remedy 
will not cure, prevent, nor control hog 
cholera.. We warn all our subscribers 
to avoid any of these fake remedies 
which are going about and to report 
at once any of these which are offered 
to them, giving full information. We 
will cause an immediate investigation 
to be made and find out whether such 
remedies are frauds or not, 


water 
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SHARPLES ..= 


Tremendous Price Reductiong 


The “world’s best” Cream Separator—Sharples f 
original Tubular “‘A”’ is now within your reach 
price so low and conditions so liberal, you cannot possib] at 
Don’t put off buyin ng your Separator another day, The tim y 
here, for our limited stock is going fast. © t0 act ig 

BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS 1! 

Order direct from this advertisement or write 
for Sharples Tubular ‘‘A’’ Cream Separator r colored! 
trated catalog, easy terms, 30-days’ free trial plan, the < suble ilu 
and our big reduced price otfers. Learn why P. M, rples 
for this great public service. Dicked iy 


Sale Prices Save You Nearly Hay 


Shipments direct to you from eight centrally located distri buting ol 


THE GENUINE: 
TUBULAR “A” 












houses in every section of the country. East—West—N, —South, 

are on board cars at various warehouses. This means hiy freight Prices 

and quick deliveries. Liberal Allowance for Your O d Se atea 
Preer Ne. —— ibs. OT hour nae a bara Our re, 

e . J 0.2 300 lbs. 

ey HI—30 No.3 400 Ibs. 65.0 % 836.75 
H.J—40 No.4 500 Ibs. os iK) *& 39.m 
HJ—60 No. 6 700 Ibs. oH * 50.0 
HJ—90 No.9 900 Ibs. 1 % Gy 


* Special discount of 3% 6, iF cash accompanies order, 


> HARRIS BROTHERS CO: FREE Sharples 


3Sth and tron Sts. Cxpiains al! Ask fy Mr ty 


ADDRESS 
DEPT. H3-31 3 
a att Ik) 
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' Keeps Milk Sweet!| pM INERALS 


HEAVE® 


2 Y Hin 
Preserves the Flavor : “Ws > COMPO 

Skidd’s Chilly King Cooler has for gs y 
years been regarded by leading dairy ! Booklet ® 
farmers as absolutely essential : Free 

’ 

' 

' 

J 








equipment. It’s always on the job 

and works without ice, cooling milk NEGLECT 

to a temperature that prevents sour- Will Ruin a 

ing losses, and aerating it 3 ingeeene «| Your Horse $3 Package 

the flavor. ate O"cemetection er” 
Its Merits $1 Packs — 

. e ackage Su ickent 

The Chilly King GEND TODAY for seatlare canes, 
AGENTS Postpaid on receipt of priee 

Cooler and Aerator wane Write for descriptive bookdet 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, 


THICK, SWOLLEN & 
that make a horse Wheeze, 

Roar, have Thick Wind «or 
Choke-down, can be reduced ‘ 
with A , 





built for lasting service. 
Guaranteed easy to work 
with. Handy height. 
Made in sizes for all 
dairy and cream- 
ery requirements. 
Send for the Chilly King -» 
Book, that tells all about it. ff 
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e 
ogy Ay f also ofher Bunches or swelli: gs. Nob 
: a no hair gone, and horse k F at work. B 
608 W. Milwaukee St. z nomical—only a few drops required atan 
» Wis. a plication. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Beat 
“TTtrtrtrtrtrtrtreee 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 379 Temple St., Springfield, 








DEATH TO HEAVES|EWTON 


PER ARB INDIGESTION 
Cures Heaves by correcting 
ndigesti 








caus 

Colic, 8 

ditioner and Wers 
eller, 26 yearseale, 





arge cans guarast 
cure Heaves or money refunded, 
Ist or 2nd can often cures. §.60 and $ per can at 
or prepaid by parcel post. Booklet fr 

THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ote 


3 ° 
A PERMANENT SILO 


Every Economy Silo is equipped with the 
Storm Proof anchoring system that makes §/ 
it absolutely Permanent. Ensilace is al- 
ways fresh and sweet—it can’t spoil in ap 
omy Silo. Perfect fitting d make 
the Silo perfectly air-tight. Hu: form 
easy ladder. Built of long leaf \« 4 
Pine or Oreyon Fir. You can’t buy a 
better silo. Also all sizes Water ‘Tanks 
Our motto is 
through. Factories Ky 
and Roanoke, Va. fan Write for cat: al 


ECONOMY SILO & MFG. C0., Dept. 8, Frederick. td. 
ee 6 5 


Green Mountain 
SILOS 


are built to stay. Best mal 

and workmn-hip maintain fe 

Green Mountain reputation 

quality. Creosote dipped stare 

qual. 5 safe-like doors,’ 

new guy-wire anchorage 

tem make 4 perfect 

Write for descripht 
ers. Save by orderi 








a a 
“Good to the Last Drop” a 
CALVES relish and thrive upon 
Blatchford's Calf Meal, the milk sub- 
stitute. They increase in size and weight 
rapidly; are healthy and vigorous, no indiges- 
tion —no scouring. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


should be used to push the calf forward to a grain diet. 
This important move is more essential now than ever. 


Write for Booklet “How to Raise 


the Largest 
If you raise any calves write for 








Calves at the 





Smallest Cost.’ 
the booklet. It is mailed without cost. 
Blatchford Calf Meat Com any. Dept. 76, Waukegan, MH. 
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The CAF AMERY PACKAGE. 
In Hogs and Cattle “ey a 
Every dollar cut from your feeding bill SSS 
to your profit. = 
mul 





Dold Quality Foods 
Food Digester Teckace f thousands of ——_ 
t's 60 protein and high in phonpbat 

. 2 60s a 
Meat Meal is elatiar wand (coe + fens eat 
Blood Flour 








fe conc trated. i wa. for 
calves. Steam Bone Meal is a fertilizer that will 
m your 


Ask ir dealer for Dold’s 
Quality Foods. Write 


Vegetable Forei 


By RALPH L. WATTS 


This is the most complete, final 
authoritative work on forcing or Be 
The author of this intensely pra 
has had large experience = crowing, 
under glass. He gives, clearly 
cisely, complete Bae By covering 6 
house Construction, Soil Prepar@ 
sects, Diseases, Marketing, Crate 
tem and the growing of all of 
important Vegetable Forcing Creme 
book will be found equally — 
amateurs and experienced gardens 
fusely illustrated. 514 x 8 inches 
Cloth. Net, $2. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


315 Fourth Avenue 








H Start Ra 
$$$ in Pigeons! 5"; , Peis 
Market or Breeding Purposes. Make 
big profits with our Jumbo Pigeons. 

w v -- you. Large, om illus- 
instructive book! 
PROVIDENCE. “SQUAB CO., Dept. ¢ C., Providence, R. 1. 
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Bil 
Blow to Dairying 


9 butter maker is hard hit from 


The de and now the New York 
every college of agriculture comes 
state and says “substitute cheaper 
along * F fats for butterin 
cooking.” They 
say that butter 
is only six- 
sevenths pure 
fat and _ that 


beef flank fat is 
proper to use. 
The oleo trust 
could not have 
said it better. 
No, we do not 
want to use less 
butter. The 
league is fight- 
ing to increase 
the use of milk 














== so and milk prod- 
uts, and our own college is ad- 
vising against it. It really shows 
that no one can fully understand 
and appreciate a_ situation unless 
they are actually a part of it. 


Writing propaganda literature by sal- 
aried people may be a dangerous 
thing. I dislike to criticize our college, 
put Ican see the butter makers going 
out of business at present prices for 
their product unless skim milk is put 
on the market at $1 per hundred. The 
gleo people themselves could not have 
written a better advertisement than 
the following paragraph: 

“Substitute cheaper fats for butter 
incooking. Butter is not all pure fat. 
More than one-seventh of its weight is 
made up of water, curd and salt. 
When substituting pure fats, such as 
beef drippings, lard, chicken fat, or 
dil for butter, use about four-fifths as 
much fat as the recipe calls for, and 
add extra salt. 

“The best natural fats to substitute 
for butter in flour mixtures are ren- 
dered chicken fat-and beef flank fat. 
The cod suet from the beef flank is 
much softer than is beef kidney suet 
and may be used to good advantage in 
pastries and cakes. Mutton suet ren- 
dered with milk is also an acceptable 
butter substitute.” 

The dairy business is being hard hit 
on every side. We are urged to raise 
more cattle and then people are ad- 
vised to use less butter and skim milk. 
Wheat prices are fixed low and sub- 
stitutes have gone high and cattle 
feeds are rampant in price. We do 
hot ask to be made profiteers, and we 
are willing to work hard and at just a 
living wage; but it is pretty hard to 
have Our usual artificial milk products 
enemies to deal with and then have 
our authorities acting with them. I 
do not mean that they are intention- 
ally working against us. The effect 
however, is always the same on the 
Victim whether he is shot accidentally 
or by design. 

Lessons Learned Daily 

No doubt we are learning a valuable 
tractor lesson from the construction 
of high power, light-weight gas en- 
sites for other purposes. I am now 

‘Sing through an experience with 
heavy tractors on light soils. The ene 
Ses develop more than their rated 

ose power, but they are nearly 

‘mped in hauling themselves. The 
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net power is small and that is what 
counts. Our eastern farms with va- 
riable soils and small fields must have 
light machines as compared to the 
long furrows of the west. I do know 
that a machine to be profitable as a 
plow horse must turn three furrows or 
horse power may be more eflicient. 
Mechanical plowing outfits must com- 
pete with the walking plow drawn by 
a fast walking, well-fed, strong pair 
of horses, and do this also from the 
standpoint of the least amount of 
waste motion. 

If we measure the economy of horse 
power versus tractor power in reduc- 
ing a tough sod the tractor has a very 
pronounced advantage. It is a mis- 
taken notion, however, that anyone 
can drive them because anyone can 
drive an automobile, with a garage in 
sight to help out. One must be a me- 
chanic to get continued and efficient 
work from a tractor no matter how 
favorable the fields and soils may be. 
When we have developed the ideal 
eastern farm tractor we shall then 
have a power that will be as efficient 
in the field as the auto is on the road. 


Turning Horses Out Nights 


I believe that farm horses should 

have a small pasture or a paddock, if 
nothing more is convenient, adjoining 
the barn where they can be turned 
during the hot summer nights. In 
former times before farm work was 
continuous the horses were turned out 
to pasture after the spring seeding 
and then taken up for the harvest. In 
this way they got pasture grass that 
was good for them and their feet were 
grown and spread out after the long 
, winter standing on a hard, dry floor. 
Getting on the ground is good for ani- 
mals. Say what we may about the 
splendid deveiopment of our artificial 
life, there isa rejuvenating value from 
the grasses and a general health-giv- 
ing effect to the animal. Having 
horses out nights is also a time-saver. 
The paddock cannot usually be large, 
just large enough to have a sod and a 
little grass growing. If one feels that 
hay will be wasted fed on the ground, 
a cheap hay manger can be built. The 
fact is, however, that none will be 
wasted if the amount fed is a little 
less than the horses will consume. 
Animals are naturally feed-savers and 
it is only when the feeder has violated 
the general rules of feeding that fod- 
der is wasted. During no part of the 
year will horse care count for as much 
as in the spring time. The old hair 
is shedding, the weather is warming, 
the days are lengthening, the work is 
increasing and the genuine teamster 
can be picked out. 

The value of a man who is self- 
propelling is double that of one who 
must be directed or he stops. I have 
found, as others have, that clipping 
horses in the spring is worth while. -I 
have also noted the value of washing 
horses after a day’s work. It is the 
cheapest way to clean them, and they 
feel as much better as you and I do 
to wash after a day in the field. Care, 
care, care is a farm watchword, and 
_the people who get on best, as a rule, 
take good care of their stock, tools 
and soil. Farm equipment is nearly 
all portable while manufacturing ma- 
chinery is bolted down.—[H. E. Cook. 














Letting a Loader Pitch the Hay 
The Story of American agriculture is told in the use of machinery for 


all kinds of 














rather than higher. 


auction sale. 


name. 
prices run from $10 to $15. 
at auction for half its original cost. 


the purchase price. 


THE DE LAVAL 


165 Broadway, New York 
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THE “ACID” TEST 
OF VALUE 





At an auction sale the buyer makes the price. 
Auction prices are apt to be lower than the real value warrants, 


In any case, auction prices represent the estimate of value placed 
on the article by the buyer and not the seller. 


During the past few months, the cow owner's appreciation of the 
unusual values offered in De Laval Cream Separators has been 
demonstrated in a most remarkable way. 


From one state after another have come reports of the sale of 
De Laval machines at farm auctions—machines which had been in 
steady use for several years—at prices, in most cases, only two or three 
dollars less than the sale price when new; sometimes at practically the 
same price at which the machine was sold when new; and, in several 
instances, at even more than the original list price. 


In February, at a Missouri auction sale, a De Laval in use two years 
was sold for $1.25 above the original purchase price. 
a farmer paid for a De Laval $2.00 more than the orginal price, at an 
Last January, in West Virginia, a second-hand De Laval 
sold at auction for $2.50 less than the original catalog price. 
January 15th, in Ohio, a De Laval machine in use a year was sold at 
auction for exactly the same price it brought when new, and 
point in Ohio a De Laval in use several months brought several dollars 
more at auction than the orginal list price. 
early in April, a De Laval in use since 1916 brought at auction a price 
$5.00 higher than the owner paid for it when new. 


In Kentucky 


On 
at another 


In the province of Ontario, 


In contrast with these prices paid for De Lavals at farm auctions, it 
is interesting to note that when other makes of cream separators are 
offered they are usually listed simply as a “cream separator,” and not 


by 


Often there is no bid for such machines and their usual auction 
We have never heard of one that sold 


Perhaps you may not have had an opportunity to learn of the 
cleaner skimming, easier turning, the great durability and the splendid 
service given by the De Laval machines, but here is the strongest and best 
sort of evidence that those who do know cream separators appreciate 
that the man who buys a De Laval gets good and generous value for 
And further, that even after a De Laval has been 
several years in use, it is practically as good as new. 


If you are without a cream separator or in need of a new or 
better one, why not see the local De Laval agent immedi- 
ately? If you don’t know him address the nearest De Laval 
office as below, for any desired particulars. 


SEPARATOR CO. 








FARMERS NOT A POISON 
rowerruL DISINFECTANT 


TO REMOVE AFTERBIRTH 
Aretained afterbirth—neglected may cause 
bortion or Barrenness. B-K as douche brings 
afterbirth naturally and saves hand removal. 
B-K kills infecting germs and odors, heals 
aterus, removes slime and acid—nostraining. 

Send for Bulletin 52, ‘‘Contagious Abortion" 
testimony from breeders *‘trial offer. ** If 
Gealer does not have B-K, send bis name, 
General Laboratories, — Wis. 
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Write for Greatest 
ing fence bargain k ever printed. rown 
fence is made of Heavy DOUBLE GALVAN- [/[£ 
IZED Wire. Resists rust longest. 
Gatesand Barb Wire. Low Factory Freight 
Write for free fence book and sample to test. 








farm work. 





THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co. 
. bel Cleveland, 


O om 








29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
SILOS by tuying Now 


Lumber is hard to get and price is climbing 


higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment Dis- 
counts. ake no chances on 

r late deliveries this year. A 

SS Globe Silo is your Best Bet 

= —_ this year. Adjustable door 
frame with ladder combined. 

Five-foot extension Roof makes 


complete silo with lesa expense, 

j; Window Free. 

| | Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 

Save Now—Write Now. 
GLOBE SILO CO. 

6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y. 







































































A Living from Eggs and Poultry 
By W. H. Brown 


The author addresses his remarks entirely to begin- 
ners in the business who have @ limited amount of 
capital and experience. Unusual attention is given to 
the small but important details from hatching time 
to the time the produce is-marketed. 

Illustrated, 188 pages. 5x7 inches, Net $1.00 





ORANGE JUDD CO., New York,N. ¥, * 
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ene P P short of bloom and even if they all 

Initia' Promise in Apples i a not be a half — Spy and 

ORCILARDS GENERALLY BLOOMED WELL— Spitz will be a short crop, yet it is too 

fHuIS PARTICULARLY TRUE East or Carly to make a correct estimate. I 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER—BOX APPLE TERRI- in the nursery business and have 

made inquiries of customers in many 

PORY SOMEWHAT UNEVEN IN CONDI- different sections.—[F. C. Hoag, West 
rIONS AT OPENING OF CROP YEAR Coxsackie, N Y. 

é Around Ghent, Columbia county, 

t] near ADI ~ rop | an ee 4 tak » at wocoreing to the veteran or- 

> : : O WA chardist, George I Powell, apple 

its place the comin ) } n- bloomed at normal time and 

ere harvest retur! Not can proinisin Hie reports unpromising 

be known this early be nd t conditions in the barrel Situation, 

80} * conditic ; \ pr in- ig no factories are making bar- 
« just < npleted by \ rican rels at present , : 

besa }s t plendid t mony 1, BB léw in about one-half a full 

of ex we to 1 eee ; ert ROOM, Ot ier varieties good, pe aches 

one-half, pears and plums good. 

not o ntl ‘ I tral and ¢ t [J. .*Pease, Niagara County, N Y 

< or ir . t nerially in Apple trees a full bloom, except a 

the Pac ? h t, whi n which bore heavy last year; 

o ! Vy cue nint ‘ iD M ther favorable Peach orchards 

t I I ple rdy tre ; badly damaged by winter injury. 
. ly expected to cor through even LR. A, Gill, Ottawa County, O. 

hard winter t uppr Lahde in rrees have shown libe ral bloom on 

jut to fruit bud sat he il most varieties, although Baldwins per- 

. haps rather light; weather has been 

velop later. sood, yet the scarcity of beans might 

Central and western New York be a factor against good fertilization. 

promise well o far a generous |W. S. Teator, Dutchess County, N Y. 

bloom is concerned, together with Where Western Conditions Uneven 
eather favorable for a good set of Indications point to what might be 

fruit. Comparatively few new or- considered a million box crop of ap- 

chards are coming into bearing this ples in Hood River valley this year. 

year, One of our correspondents ‘n Exceptional care has been taken of 

Wayne county, N Y, reports peaches the orchards, While bloom is not as 

a total failure, pears light bloom, heavy as in some years conditions 

cherries promising The blossom pe- from pollenizing were practically 

riod was favorable throughout most 

of Pennsylvania and Ohio. In Maine ' 

too early to know definitely, but fair 

promise 

Our reports show that Michigan or- 
chardists have taken good care of their 
trees, With spraying thoroughly done, 

ind so far as May conditions mean 
anything apple promise is generally 
rood, Weather conditions were usu- 

lly satisfactory in Lllinois orchards, 
bloom good on practically all stand- 
urd varieties, although here and there 
a hint that late apples not wholly 
promising, due to some cool rains and J ” 

ome frosts. Trees bloomed later than Corn Planting Under Way 
usual in some parts of the western Drilled corn has yielded more than 
counties of Missouri, yet early pros- that planted in hills when the same 
pects good extending over into the amount of seed was used per acre in 
northeastern counties of Kansas tests conducted by the Ohio station. 

As usual Oregon, Washington and For hill planting three kernels per 
Idaho loom large at the start-off. Ad- hill has been the most satisfactory 
vices to American Agriculttirist from rate An increased vield of three bush- 

ome of the leading rower and co- els per acre was harvested in favor of 
operative agenci« state that in the drilled corn. Machine cutting is easier 

regate many thousands of acres of if corn is drilled, but for harvesting 

‘ iz or will th season pro- by hand the hill method is preferred 
luc their first ops: in some of this by most farmers Cultivation is easier 
ipple territory) however, bloom on } tl l er plan 
estal ‘ ‘ l ! rat light Mout d tive kernels per hill have 
Wh { I’ nort é p given slightly larger acre yields than 
i to turn out another imme crop a three-kernel rate, but the grain is 
Fi ppl t our r rts from inferior in quality from such thick 

owe L « i ( on re planting on most Soils With a scar- 

t so é nt bloom city of seed corn, such as exists this 

< year, the planting of three kernels in 

New York Always Heavy Producer mall = ara ge smectic ot tho aruing of 

the rnelIs 12 inche apart is to be 

I ( Lhe normal, except G n= recommended. Spacir plants 10 
ree ; LA. J. P., ae inches apartin the row has been found 
a I ‘ 1 ex n ther for best for silage corn; for, while the 
ble nd ; ‘ G. « i yield h been less than from planting 
| 1H VY \y t inch apart in the row, the stalks 

1 bloom o re able to resist storms and make 
[« = NY harvesting much € usier. 
! n ! ! , ne 
’ ood oft t 
[L. B. R., 3 Collins, NY About a Woman’s Garden 

a it - 7 “0 d AE . s 1 MRS G. Il, PARKER, BROOME COUNTY, N Y¥ 

vett N ¥ I'm especially proud of my “liberty 

G Hitchin the well own garden.” It was formerly the back. 
oO ils ‘ non t Co yard which gave a constant fight with 
bloom on apple trees 20 ibove Nor- purdo¢ horse-radish and plantain. 
m no \ n , no n t Getting it into a irden last spring 
- om “ Pere t : was hard work, but it appealed to my 
Napi , aaa oom eine he a s- vanity later on to have f ks remark 

one ! dan e. but. still that it was the most beautiful garden 
not kk Oo large crop.—[N. F. they had even seen. Along the build- 

‘ rd ings, winter henhouses and such, I 

liutler Apples—Most varieties im planted squashes and cucumbers, 

county are in bloom; prospects sticking them with stout brush, tops of 
Vers = a, > cin ot Ses - - brush drawn against the buildings 
< my we ‘ age v7 a gent with stout twine and trained the vine s 
well, peaches most unce rtain, but if over the buildings; and like Mr Fin- 
nothing happens may get around a _ ney’s. turnip “they grew and they 
half crop ID. S. B., Albion, N Y. grew.” 

Apple bloom exceptionally heavy, Later in the fall great golden 
weather conditions favorable, thor- squashes lay on the roofs. The grassy 
ough spraying under way despite jooking portion produced 16 bushels 
=~ me Gat - ae nae of fine onions and to combine the 
gag it * ana poo ge ey beautiful with the useful there were 
nearly a full bloom, Baldwin very Tows of dahlias, gladioli, sweet peas 
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perfect; number of new or young or- 
chards coming into bearing very few. 
{Apple Growers’ Association, Hood 
River, Ore. 

Writing toAmerican Agriculturist an 
oflicial of Cashmere fruit growers’ un- 
ion of Chelan Co, Wash, said: Crop 
outlook in this immediate vicinity 
very good at opening of May, although 
too early to predict exact condition as 
to possible frost or subsequent codling 
moth damage; growers are preparing 
to put up a good fight this year. Or- 
chards in this section have been in 
bearing for a few years, although a 
few orchards bearing for the first time 
this year. If the growing season is 
good, prospects are fora bumper crop. 

Outlook for apples in Yakima val- 
ley is very good. From all indications 
now there will be a normal crop ex- 
cept Jonathan, which will probably be 
50% normal. There will be consider- 
able increase on account of young or- 
ehards coming into bearing this year. 
We estimate the apple crop for the 
Yakima valley district this year at 
10,000 cars.— a ig Service Co, 
North Yakima, ‘ash. 

An Vegetal ile Matter, weeds, 
rarbage and cover with earth to form 
humus when it decays. It will be in 
eood condition to plow under next 

Even cornstalks, if cut as soon 
ears are gathered for the table, 
ay by that time. In these days 
of conservation of resources, of high 
cost of fertilizers, it will pay to utilize 
everything that will make plant food. 


Save 


spring. 
as the 


will dec 


Pinto beans are not urged upon 
growers in Michigan, New York, etc, 


by the food administration in spite of 
press reports to that effect; although 
it did contract with growers of pinto 
for their unmoved crop on a 
“The government’s 
operations in pinto beans have noth- 
ing to do with Michigan troubles; in 
fact, the government pintos are being 
withheld from general distribution 
until other varieties are cleaned up.” 


beans 


voluntary basis, 





Field and 
Garden 
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and a proportion of old-fashioned fra- 


grant flowers. At our dinner this Marcn 
day we had green beans, corn and 
baked squash raised on this little plot 
of ground. I took entire charge of 
this garden after it was plowed and 
harrowed last spring, and came out of 
it with glowing health, and the vege- 
tables have been a rare treat, with 
still plenty on our cellar shelves until 
garden comes again, raised by a wom- 
an “So years young 


Feeding the Orchard 


"raised bs | 





Experiments at the Pennsylvania 
state college have shown that it is 
often possible to increase the annual 
yield of apples in mature orchards 
250 to 300 bushels to the acre. Such | 
increases have been obtained during a | 
period of nine years in one case and | 
10 years in another. The annual fool | 
value of the increased yield alone in 
these experiments is much greater | 


alue of a 25-bushel crop 
and the food value of fruit 
is only one of its important influences 
in the diet. | 

These increased y were ob- | 


than the food \ 


of whe 


ields 


tained by fertilizer applications equiv- 

lent to about 6% pounds of nitrate 
of soda and 15 pounds of acid phos- 
phate to each mature tree. In 
general, however, an application 
of four or five pounds of  ni- 
trate of soda and eight or 190 
pounds of acid phosphate for each 
bearing tree is usually sufficient. To 
affect the crop of the same season, 
experiments indicate that at least half 
of the nitrate of soda should be ap- 
plied ahead of the bloom, and prefer- 
ably shortly after the buds have start- 
ed in the spring. The fertilizer can 
be scattered over the root-feeding ! 
area and left to be carried down by 
the rains, or it may be cultivated into 
the soil. 

“Super-Wheat” is the latest. It 
contains 14% gluten and has been 
“evolved” by Luther Burbank, ac- 
cording to press dispatches, this fol- 
lowing experiments extending over 
nearly a dozen years. The new wheat 
is said to be of the winter variety, 
hardy and producing a white flour and 





























may be grown in almost eve 
tude. The experiment Stati 
yet to comment on it. 
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Bean Production last yes 
by -the department of 
over 17 million buzhels 
greater than the previous ye 
igan and New York 
leading producers east 


Y estim 


ar. Mich, 
cor ntinued the 


rado are also very larg: rowers 
saebamdidainsnintnciess . 
Strawberries that hay become ¢ 
00 


soft or too sandy from i 
be used for the table ar 
make juice or wine sinc: 
be discarded after the 
boiled and strained 
thickened by boiling it 
delicious cooling drink 
water. When ferment 
excellent wine. 


TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmer's big question 
How can I can get my crops spray ex 
ween help is scarce? How pro- 
ect my crops against b 
blight 7 P* g ugs and 
IRON AGE fcr 
Sprayer 
meets the need for a fast-working, 
prayer. Covers 4 or 6 rows—56 or 100 ; 
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For Your Empty Bags WERT 


Don’t throw away ry asingle bag- 
they’re worth money to you. ric — are 
. ow. Cash in on all you b 

—f- ay set our prices befo ore 
Be 8! ee 
liberal asing' - e ‘ante 


Dess }. ny wv. 
every t eo. e 
Freight on all 


tion is. Write quic! 
Ad 


py » stating what you 


BA GC CO. 
St. Louis, 








Highest prices 


for. your old 


today for new . 
advanced prices 
We pay the freight 


Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, ¥.1. 








Latest design. Durable, 
Massive. Built todo hard, heav 
service. Uses Cheapest Fue 
— H-P. than rate« 
months’ trial. 

1% to 22 H-P. 
i G antee. 







10- ‘Year 
Book 
rr postal g¢ It. 
OTTAWA MFG. co. 
1051 King St., Ottawa, Kans, 























DRILLING 


WELL "rays 


Own a machine of your ow! 
terms. Many styles and sizes f 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N.1 


Cash or easy 
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INSY DE TYR 


for Auto Tires. Dou 
blowouts and pur net 

tire. Used over and ove 
Thousands sold. Details / 


American Accessories Co., Dept. 2!5 Cnc 








PLANTS—Best Everbearing 4 


STRAWBERRY 





standard June utng vee . 
Get my price ony 
VEGETABLES ‘+ a re 


special price on large orders. “Fle LD, Sewe"’ 
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Greenhouses 


Their Construction and Equipmet 
By W. J. WRIGHT 


designed to eval 
rs. present = 





This is @ practical guide 
greenhouse ownerg and 
prospective, to solve their ov 
problems in the most 
way. It is intended 
amateur as well as to the 
whether it be @ small 
commercial range. An idea ¢ 
completeness of the book may 
the following subjects, cach of wh 
treated in a separate chapter: 

CONTENTS: General Survey: 
siderations; Structural Materia 
Painting: Beds, Benches and 
Water Installation; Boilers, | 
Concrete and Construction; Sasht 9 
Greenhouse Architecture; Frame rating 
of Erecting; Ventilation and V¢ installa 
chinery; Greenhouse Heating; Steam ind Bat te 
Water Supply and Irrigation; Pla: rw 
we ge 286 pages 514%3xS ¥ 
et $1.60. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Ave 
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Insure Potatoes by Spraying 
E. G. M'CLOSKY 

In 1002 blight destroyed 50,000,000 
pusheis of potatoes in New York state 
alone. Last year nearly one-half of 
Maine's crop was lost by the ravages 
of disease. What will this year bring 
forth? No one knows, and for that 
reason alone every potato grower 
must take steps to prevent the loss. 





Years ago, when it cost very little 
an acre of potatoes, there 


to grow ; 
wag little incentive to spray. Men 


preferred to take a chance—to gam- 
ble on the prospect. But no potato 
grower can do that now. He invests 
too much money in the seed, fertilizer 
and labor necessary to produce a 


crop, to take any chance on loss 
which can be prevented. And all the 
potato troubles, blights, flea beetles 
am Colorado beetles, can be pre- 
yented. Thorough and _ continued 
spraying will do it. 

You insure your property invest- 
ment against firee Why not insure 


your investment in potatoes against 
disease? You are taking a bigger 
chance each year with the disease 
than you are with fire. 

Which shall it be, a fine crop of 
sound tubers, or a reeking mass of 
ntting vines with no prospect but 
“shat might have been?” 


Disease-Resistant Cabbage 

An interesting experiment was re- 
ently undertaken in the cabbage 
felds of Wisconsin. On a tract of 
“abbage sick” soil various seeds of 
the best commercial varieties of cab- 
bage were planted. The plants suc- 
cumbed to a disease known as the 
yellows—all except a few rows of a 
particular kind. It was evident that 
the disease germs were in the soil, for 
nearly all varieties were the victims 
ot the same disease. There was no 
way to cure or disinfect the soil in 
such large tracts, so the remedy must 
lie within the plant. 

The plant pathologist took the few 
tows which resisted the disease the 
best and from those strains planted 
the field agnin the next year. From 
the most resistant strains of this crop 
he obtained seed and again planted 
thesame tract. But in the meantime, 
he experimented with a portion of the 
tract, using a good commercial variety 
to see whether the ground was still 
sick, The field planted with that seéd 
was a failure, every plant having the 
yellows. But the tract planted with 
the seed obtained from the disease- 
resisting strain of two succeeding 
years, produced the best crop ever 
known on that soil, the yield being 18 
tons to the acre. 

There are three ways of preventing 
diseases in plants: First, by disin- 
fecting the seed before planting, which 
Beffective only when the seed is dis- 
eased; second, by spraying the young 
Pant, which will kill the bacteria if 
tisinthe p nt; but the third—treat- 
ing the soil—is most effective in cases 
Where the germ resides in the soil, 





‘but is not practicable in large areas. 


Therefore, Dr Jones, in the case of the 
‘bbage, had to resort to the produc- 

2 ofa plant that would resist the 
as¢ rather than cure the evil. The 
ith t he was successful in the case 
© age opens up a great field 
deavors. 


t 





_ Transf erring Bees to Hive 
amt M swarm of bees which I 
small b ast summer and put them in a 

1, trel. I wish to put them in a 


te rel, 
toot hive. Can I set the barrel on 
eSeane i. regular hive and put a _bee 
re? wrtWeen the hive and the bar- 


a: What i i 
do thico @t_ would be the right time to 
this\—rw. Mahler, New York. 


te pei ring bees from a small 
~- . Open the top upon which I 
ed hi writes W. H. Stout of 
eh oso? t. Then I tap on the bar- 
Which starts the bees moving up- 


—_ The hive must be bottomless 
co bees can travel freely. When 

—— are all out of the barrel I 
the me hive on a stand and remove 
— carefully from the barrel. 

ate of the comb as they are 
ved are set upon burlap so that 
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Promoting | 
Crop : 
Growth 
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I can fit in all worked comb by cut- 
ting it in shape to fit the places where 
it will go. 

To hold the comb I use light sticks 
of wood in pairs, which are held in 
place by tying the ends or by the aid 
of rubber bands. In a short time the 
bees will have fastened the comb in 
the frame, when the sticks can be re- 
moved. A comb foundation placed in 
some frames will be advisable. The 
bees remaining on the comb and in 
the barrel are shaken in front of the 
new hive and will enter readily pro- 
vided the queen has been transferred. 

By blowing a little smoke among 
the bees if they are aggressive and by 
the aid of a protective net over the 
face the work can be safely per- 
formed. The new hive is placed on a 
level stand, and after a while the 
frames will be filled with straight 
comb. While the bees are building 
their comb it is well to see that the 
comb is made straight with the top 
bar. Otherwise, the bees may attach 


the comb and join the frames so they 
are not removable. I allow a space 
of 12 inches for eight frames. 


Delay in Receipt of Fertilizers and 
agricultural chemicals is causing in- 
convenience and loss to many farm- 
ers. Both manufacturers and dealers 
seem to be doing their best. The 
trouble is delays in transportation and 
lack of ships, cars and labor. Even 


the United States government fell 
down in its deliveries of nitrate of 
soda. See Houston last summer was 


against the bill which congress finally 
passed appropriating $10,000,000 for 
nitrate to be sold to farmers at cost. 
He said they wouldn't want it at $75 
aton. Although no exhaustive adver- 
tising was done, over 75,000 farmers 
applied for nitrate in quantities rang- 
ing from one-tenth of a ton to more 
than 100 tons, or 130,000 tons in all. 


The loss of ships and other delays 
held back deliveries. Some of the 
nitrate reached this country in time 


for farmers in the middle states and 


New England to receive it between 
May 15 and June 15. 
Survey of Pigs lost at farrowing 


time made by the swine department 
of the university of Illinois estimates 
that one-third of all the pigs died be- 
fore weaning. Of this loss the causes 
and proportion are as follows: Abor- 
tion 4%, farrowed weak or dead 25%, 
eaten by sows 4%, overlaid by sows 
15%, chilled or frozen 4%, scours 20%, 
canker sore mouth 8%, thumps 5%, 
miscellaneous causes 15%. 
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Controlling Machinery Output 

One sensation following another, the 
latest is the purpose of the govern- 
ment to control the manufacture and 
distribution of farm machinery and 
equipment, this taking definite form 
last week in a presidential proclama- 
tion. All engaged in manufacture, 
storage and distribution of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment except those 
specifically exempted by the food con- 
trol act are to be placed under license 
June 20. ; 

The president regards this neces- 
sary to assure an adequate food sup- 
ply evidently, and believes it will-meet 
the insistent complaint of farmers 
that “the prices of the products are 
being regulated although there is no 
regulation of the things they are 
obliged to buy.” 


For Efficiency in Threshing 

To correct threshing practices and 
to eliminate inefticiency is the purpose 
of the food administration in one of 
its latest moyes, the establishment of 
a special grain threshing division. 
This is a part of the United States 
grain corporation with Capt K. D. 
Hequembourg of Oklahoma at _ its 
head. The national headquarters of 
the grain threshing division will be at 
the office of the grain corporation, No 
42 Broadway, New York city. 

Authorities estimate that 1 to 10% of 
the wheat crop is lost to the country 
by hurried and careless operation and 
inetliciency at the threshing machine 
with which it is operated. While it is 
believed most of them are operated 
satisfactorily, estimates indicate that 
11% bushels grain in every 100 threshed 
may be saved by having all machines 
go into harvest in excellent repair 
with ample power and efficiency a- 
justed to meet conditions; one bushel 
in every 100 threshed may be saved 
by having all machines in such repair 
that little or no grain leaks on the 
ground; three-quarters bushel to be 
saved by careful handling of bundles 
from the shock to the machine, total 





3% bushels in every 100 threshed to 
be saved. The threshing division will 
begin work immediately in the south- 
rn wheat states, working northward. 


War Ever Strenuous 

Candy manufacturers are to be ra- 
tioned in the amount of sugar they 
may use, their supply being cut down 
to 80% of what it was last November. 
Concerns starting in business since 
fhat date will be cut to 530% of their 
requirements, and those which began 
Operations since April 1 of this year 
will be cut off entirely. These rules 
are effective May 15. 


The war industries board has in- 
creased cement prices 15 to 30 cents a 
barrel, due to greatly advanced labor 
and other costs entering into its pro- 
duction. For deliveries during the 
four months ended August 31 next the 
price is $1.65 to $1.85 per barrel at 
points of production east of the Mis- 
sissippi river, and $1.80 to $2 west- 
ward. Shipments in bulk are 15 cents 
per barrel less, and in paper bags 10 
cents per barrel additional. 


A sergeant at an eastern training 
camps has been court-martialed for 
unpatriotic utterances, found guilty 
and sentenced to 30 years’ impris- 
onment. 


Many individual commodities and 
clubs held more wheat flour than they 
are entitled to. Millions of pounds of 
this are to be made over to the gov- 
ernment for shipment abroad. The 
federal food board will appoint agents 
to handle receipts of this flour and 
make reshipments. This applies most- 
ly to flour in large packages. 


The rural motor express is to be ex- 
tended as an aid to food production 
and distribution; indorsed by the food 
administration. The organization of 
new lines is urged through the state 
councils of defense co-operating with 
the national councils. 


The use of oil on public roads is to 
be restricted, according to the fuel 
administration, due to urgent gov- 
ernment necessities. The order is 
quite inclusive nd requests that all 
highway work involving the use of 
road oil, tar binders or dressings be 
first passed upon by the highway de- 
partment. 


Co-operate for Cleanliness—The 
members of a cow testing association 
in Wisconsin have purchased a spray- 
ing machine which will be used by 
the various members to whitewash 
the interior of their barns. This di- 
vides the expense and keeps the out- 
fii busy most of the time. It also 
iusures clean barns during the dark 
days of winter. 





Cannot Garnishce Soldier's Pay—If 
a person has a claim against a man in 
one of the training camps his pay 
cannot be reached to satisfy the 
laim.—[E. F. 


War Demands 


Saving of Sugar, 
Saving of Fuel, 
Use of other- 
Grains with Wheat 


—No Waste. 


GrapeNats 


answers every 
demand. Its an 
economical, nour 


ishing and deli- 
cious food,a build- 


erand maintainer 
of Vigor and Health. 


Try it. 


“There's a Reason” 








FORD ACCIDENTS PREVENTED 


New Worm Type Steering Gear 
Gives Driver Control—Adds 
Greatly to Safety. 

Accidents to Ford cars due to ruts, 
bumps and the machine “leaving the 
road” are likely to be a relic of the 
past before long. 

The worm type of steering gear, 

which is used on all high-priced 
motor cars, has been perfected for 
the Ford and has already been put 
on in place of the ordinary Ford 
steering device by thousands of 
owners. 
_. Like the worm steering gear on 
the big cars, this worm gear prevents 
obstacles in the road from cramping 
a wheel of the Ford and enables the 
driver to steer out of ruts. Such 
accidents as “turning turtle,” “leav- 
ing the road,” “going into the curb,” 
etc., are now easily avoided. 

It also prevents locking over cen- 
ter, which causes many accidents 
when trying to make a sharp turn. 

he gear not only adds safety, but 
absorbs vibration and strain on the 
arms and shoulders. Mud, sand and 
badly cut up roads lose their terror 
for the Ford driver whose car has 
this steering gear. 

It has proven so successful that its 
manufacturer guarantees to refund 
the money if it does not satisfy. The 
price is $15.00. 

The device is simple in construc- 
tion and easy to put on. It is made 
only by the FE. H. Sprague Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 32-C, Omaha, Neb., who will 
send Ford users full information free 
for the asking. A postcard will do. 








- 4. The Farrell 


’ 





for unloading hay with 
as Engine. Can be 
operated from load Has quick return drum and 
and brake. Price right. For Circular address 


b . 
JOHN FARRELL & SON, Newton, Sussex Co., N. J 











BINDER TWINE (3y79¢2,20ce7.00 


agents wanted. THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, Ohio, 





Mention A A When You Write, 
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Noble Words of World Leader 
Significant speech of President Wilson—Expresses senti- 
ments of all the people 


Pres Wilson marched at the head of 


75,000 women workers down Fifth 
avenue, New York, in the Red Cross 
parade last Saturday, May 18, amid 


upplause and enthusiasm which has no 
parallel in American history. The 
same is true of the reception given by 
the American people to the president's 
speech that evening. Perhaps the 
most notable of all ollicial utterances 
bearing upon the war wus the fol- 
lowing: 


until it hurts, then your heart blood 
goes into it. 

When you think of this, you realize 
how the people of the United States 
are being drawn together inte a great 
intimate family whose heart is being 
used for the service of the soldiers 
not only, but for the service of civil- 
ians, where they suffer and are lost 
in a maze of distresses and distrac- 
tions. And you have, then, this noble 
picture of justice and mercy as the 


POINTS IN THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


There are two great duties which we face: 


To win the war 
To win it greatly 
Why limit our army to five 
no limit. 
We shall not be diverted by 
of peace. 


We shall stand by Russia as well as i 


and worthily 
million men? Ask congress to place 


insincere approaches upon the subject 


‘ance. 


The world sees perhaps for the first time an unselfish war. 


It has knitted the 


nations 


together. 


It is knitting the world together. 


is the duty 
Red Cross 


The soldier's duty 
The duty of the 
friendship. 


is the 


of force. 


duty of mercy and succor and 


Friendship is the only cement that will hold the world together. 


The duty that 
Liberal giving to the 
The 


faces us all now 
ted Cross is every man's duty. 
American people are summoned to say how unanimously they 


is to serve one another. 








are ready to sustain the hearts of the world by contributions to the 
Red Cross. 
T duty that f us all no to wo servants of liberty. For only 
erve one other, and no n in where men are free do they think the 
afford to make a fortune out of t! thoughts of comradeship; only where 
war, they are free do they think the 
And when you ve, give absolutely thoughts of sympathy; only where 
ll that you can spare, and don't con- they are free are they mutually help- 
ider yourself liberal in the giving. ful; only where they are free do they 
If you give with self-adulation, you realize their dependence upon one 
re not giving at all, you are giving another and their comradeship in 
to your n vanity; but if you give common interest and necessity. 
ees SS ae Se ae ee * 
NEW Y YORK Mar y horses and cows are in thin, un- 
ilthy condition caused by eating 
. half-rotted corn and moldy fodder. 
Tioga Farm Jottings Hogs have thrived much better, but 
A. A. DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ they, like sheep have only eaten the 
Roads are dry and in f condition sund grains from the ears of corn. 
for spring. Highway superintendents The scarcity of help on the farm 
with forces of workmen are repairing mpels longer time in hours for the 
the bad places and improving some of '*rmer who cannot secure help to 
7 work. There is so much to do on the 


the others. Many farms are changing 
owners. Some dairies are decreasing. 


liking machine ire being used as 





help is searce and inefficient. Our 
people are alive to Red Cross needs, 
and are liberally subscribing to Lib- 
erty bonds. Some of the towns have 
doubled their quota 

Corn meal is ling at $4.25 to 
$4.50 per 100 pounds, wheat feed $2.85 
per 100 pounds, corn meal 4% to 7 
cents a pound, eg 4) cents a dozea, 
hay $15 to $20 a ton, according to 
quality. veals 14 cents a pound, but- 
ter 5U cents a pound 

Will Work or Fight 

ERNEST ROBINSON, WASILINGTON CO, N ¥ 

Iam glad to note the stand you take 
for the farmers against the city papers 


which are run to suit the speculutors, 


middlemen and labor unions. They 


claim the farmers are getting rich, but 
it is the most difficult time the farmer 
has seen for the last 10 vears. They 
accuse us of being slackers, in regard 
to the war and to the Liberty bonds, 
but that is not so, I have many 
friends of draft age on the farms and 
I have not known of one asking ex- 
emption. They are willing to fight or 


they are willing to work 12 or lI4 


hours a day to win the war. 
These boys will not go on a strike 
either as most of the labor unions are 


doing. All we ask is a fair deal from 
the men that are fixing the prices and 
the middlemen. Farmers will take as 
many Liberty bonds as any other 
class. It looks to me as though the 
men who enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the public and who weaken 
the strength and emecie ney of the na- 
tion are the most dangerous slackers 
we have in this country at the present 
time. If they will do their share as 
honorably and as willingly as the 
farmer, we will win the war and show 
the world a better nation than it has 
seen before. 


OHIO 
Everybody on the Jump 


Il, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, O 
Vheat generally is in splendid con- 
dition, Imost equal to May, 1917, but 
1 many field bare spots and thin 
stands are noticeable. Oats are up 
well, Potatoes are in thrifty condi- 
on. About the same acreage planted 


as was last year, All gardens show 
strong, healthy vegetation, and are 
earlier than usual. Cattle are now on 
Some corn still in the fod- 
of which is half rotted. 


pasture 
der, much 


throughout this coun- 
, busy at work 


farms just now 
try that farmers are very 


all hours of the day. They are gener- 
ally well supplied with machinery. 
Horses are plentiful 


Orange Co—Farm sales have been 
well attended and cows bring from 
$100 to $200 each. We have sent our 
best young men and have gone over 
the top in Liberty bonds. Not a 
peach blossom has been found in our 


orchards and the trees are in bad 
condition. Apple trees are in full 
bloom, with a promise of the usual 
crop. . In spite of the high price of 


feed thousands of chickens are being 
raised on the poultry farms and eggs 
sell at 34e p doz. 

Batavia—Orchards show an unusu- 
ally heavy bloom. It looks now like 
a good set of apples. Weather con- 
favorable.—[J. H. D. 





ditions 

Orchard Prospects at Norwalk— 
A larger per cent of bloom on the 
apple trees than for several years. 
Prospects for a full crop here. Cher- 


Peaches showed 
some bloom, but prospects dubious, 
many trees showing winter injury. 
[R. R. R., Huron County, 0 
Sharpsburg Orchard Promise—A 


ries bloomed light. 


recent visit revealed apple bloom 
very full and promising, with no 
blight. Orchard conditions favorable 


even the old 
Peors very 


to hloom and to fruit, 
parts of trees blossoming. 


light. Peaches third crop on high 
altitude orchards, but sweet cherries 
none. Sour cherries showed normal 


bloom, plums about half normal out- 
look. and many trees not fruiting. 
[A. B. Selby. 





Railroad FreightsSharply Higher 

An increase in freight and passen- 
fer rates reaching astounding propor- 
tions is assured. Further develop- 
ments tend to intensify the macnitude 
of mounting costs in this direction. 
The federal officials in railroad admin- 


istration announced last week that 
there is necessary an increase of at 
least 25% in freight and passenger 


rates during the coming year to meet 
the higher cost of wages, fuel, equip- 
ment and other operating expenses, 
these items named being upward of 
three-quarters of a billion dollars more 
than last vear. 

Higher Rates Soon to Prevail 

The increase takes shape as follows: 
Railroad administration recommends 
to Director-General McAdoo that rates 
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be so raised; he to act within the 
next few weeks and to put'increases 
into effect immediately; shippers per- 
mitted to appeal to interstate com- 
merce commission where they so de- 


sired; final decision on such appeal 
resting with the president. 
Never in the history of American 


railways has such an increase in rates 
been inaugurated. The percentage is 
larger than any ever sought by the 
railroads under private management 
and will apply alike to the entire 
country. Passenger fares are to be 
advanced to something like 5 cents a 
mile compared with the existing gen- 
eral rate of a shade under 2% cents. 
It is estimated the proposed increases 
will yield well toward a billion dollars. 
Where This Billion Dollars Will Go 

The railroad administration oflicials 
estimate that during the coming year 
the roads will spend $350,000,000 mere 
for wages than last year, $100,000,000 


more for coal and upward of 82% 
000,000 more for new cars 8, loe 

tives, rails, ties, terminal faci}it Locon. 
other supplies and equipment. es, 
plan, it will be recalled, immedi he 
follows the recommend:tions en 
railroad wage commission which 
few days earlier called for an - a 
tion of 300 millions to th, payren a 
iast year, It is that be 
may cost the railroad (5 cents a 
more and this affords a hint of meen: 
ing costs in this fuel to ery . 


Suggests 


. con. 
sumer. Director-General McAdoo he 
ordered drastic curtailment of trans. 
continental pussenger service frp 

- m 


Chicago westward be ginning June 9 
Similarly curtailment is being worked 
out for the southwest territory 





American express had 1 
$19.98 claim for eges | in tran 
over four months ago. T} ank — 
very much.—([Gilbert M. Burr Mes. 
hoppen, Pa. _— 








YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 


| Be ee | >, € Me WS: 
Te ZING 


Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything that any Sarmer or other 
person may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
for securing help or finding work. 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At @ cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word. Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must 
insertion in issue 






be received Friday to guarantee 
of the fi lowing week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will bo inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


1,500,000 CARBAGR PLANTS (field grown) ready 
now—Early Jersey Wakefleld, Early Summer, Charles- 
ton Wakefield. Enkhuizen Glory, Copenhagen Market, 
All Head Early and Succession, $2 per 1000; 5000, 

> 10.900, $15; 500, $1.25: re-rooted, § 
1000. 500,000 tomato plants (ficld grown)—Ez 
Chalk’s Early Jewel, Matchless, iSuceess and Stone, 
$2 per 1000; 5000, $9; 500, $1.25. (Ready May 20 
to July 1.) 200.000 transplanted tomato plants— 
Earliana, Chalk’s Early Jewel, Matchless, Ponderosa 
and Stone, $6 per 1900. Transplanted egg plants— 
Black Beauty and! New York Improved, $1 per 100, 
$10 per 1000. (Fine plants.) Potted tomato plants 
ready now (s shipped in square paper pots)—Earliana, 
Jonn Baer, Bonny Best, Chalk’s Early Jewel, Match- 
less, Ponderosa, Globe and Stone, $2 per 100, $19 
per' 1000. Potted egg plants—Black Beauty and New 
York improved, $2.25 per 100, $20 per 1000. Potted 
pepper plants ~Ruby King and Chinese Giant, $2.25 
per 100. Notice—Potted plants shipped by express 
only, All other plants can he shipped either by ex- 
press or parcel post. Henderson's Snowball eauli- 
flower plants (field grown), $3 per 1000; re-rooted, 
$4.50 per 1000. Fine plants, grown from best seed. 
Sweet potato plants, $2.50 per 1000; 500, $1.40. 
Send for free list of all vegetable plants and list of 
satisfied customers, PACL F. ROCHELLE, Mendham 
Road, Morristown, N J. 








CABBAGE, TOMATO, Snowball cauliflower and egg 


Plants. shipped anywhere. Roots in damp moss. 
500,000 cabbage plants (fleld grown) ready—Early 
Jersey Wakefield. Charleston Wakefield, Copenhagen 


Market, Early Summer, All Head E arly, Succession, 
$2 per 1000; 5000, $9; 20,000, $17 500, $1.25. 
Parcel post. 500,000 tomato plants (fleld grown) — 
Chalk’s Early Jewel, Success, Matchless and Stone, 
$2 per 1000; 500, $1.25. Parcel post. Potted tomato 
and egg plants (shipped in square paper pots)— 
Earliana, Bonny Best, Matchless and assorted. $2 
per 100; 50, $1.25. Sxpress, Henderson’s Snow- 
ball cauliflower (field grown), $3 per 1000; 500, 
$1.7 Parcel post. Send for free list of all vege- 
eke plants. F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS. Chester, 
N J. (20 years vegetable plants exclusively.) 





PLANTS POSTPAID—Cabbage, tomato. cauliflower, 
three dozen, forty cents; hundred, eighty cents. 
Beets, lettuce, celery, aster, sweet potato, three dozen, 
twenty-five cents: hundred, sixty cents. Pepper. eag 
plants, dozen, twenty cents: hundred, one dollar. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. GLICKS PLANT FARMS, 


Smoketown, Pa, 
— 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Earliest, latest, largest, 
Most productive varieties, including the everbearing. 
Also raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry. currant. grape 
plants, fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs. Shipped 
prepaid. Catalog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, N Y. 








EGGS AND POU LTRY 


I WANT REGULAR SHIPMENTS of 
hennery white and brown eggs. ci f 








} ws prices for top quality. Nx " perl em 
Check on arrival. JOS J. HEROLD, 17 Hint 
Street, New York. — 
SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG aod wm 


Crested Black Polish eggs, $1 per 13. A. CER 








Mineral Springs, N Y 
DUCK EGGS—Prize Pekin, : , 75 cents; 
$3.50. LOCUST HILL, Julian, Ia. eee 
= a 
ULOUSE GEESE EGGS, $2.50 rer six, Wu. 


LIAM RETCHL 
WHITE LEGHORN CHI Ks. 


Cohocton, N Y. 





—__——____ 
ELSON’S, Gro 





City, 

SO MANY ELEMENTS enter ne sulpping a 
eggs by our advertisers and the | g of same by 
our subscribers that the publisher t er cannet 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall r » buyer u- 
broken, nor can they guarantee sof eee 
We shall continue to exercise st care ip 
allowing poultry and egg advertiser his paper, 





but our responsibility must end w 
LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—Duroee Jerse sey rigs, 
Orion, and Protection stock. Fi 
FRANK D. CURTISS, Clov 
Amsterdam, N Y. 

FOR SALE—Re¢ sisteres 1 Jersey | 
old, of excellent reeding. Ww 
Valmont Farm, war PrP. MIX, S$ 


FOR SALE—Three 

















registered Arrshire helfers, § 








to 13 months old. Dandies, $1 FRANKLIN 
B. B. LARMON, Greenwich, N Y 

PU RE BLOODED Red Polled 11 calf, eight 
months. Exceptionally good t g BANKSON 
BROS, Rouseville, Pa. 

REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY RED PIGS, 


I 6 
weeks old, $12 each, either sex. JAY LEE, Ne 


Woodstock, N Y. 

THOROUGHBED CHESTER WILITE PIGS for 
sale. Priced to sell. ALLAN Ki. MORTON, As- 
ville, N. Y. 

FOR SA ‘Spd I C pigs, six wee! dover, $10 
apiecan LEE McCOLLUM, Youngs? ° Y. 


HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR ; THDE— wv, horse, ov cal 
skins, for coat~or atalog request. THE 
CROSBY FRISIAN rc R co. R. i r, NY. 


DOGS AND FOXES 


break, Warranted 
raised, $% 




















PUPS, ready 
money refunded, Farm 
Greene, N Y. 


SHEPHERD 
to work or 
H. ENSLOW, 


FOR SALE—Fine male Aired: 
DUANE HAWKINS, Lake Ronk 





year old, $8 
2 NY. 





FOXES WANTED—100 reds grays. ROSS 


BROWN, McFall, Ala. 


4 T tis wl * 

WOMEN’S WANTS 

MAKE YOUR OWN_ SWEETENING 

and preserving fruits. Takes place uv 
Costs but trifle to make. Sell 

Absolutely pure. Send fty cer 
BCONOMY CO, Lancaster, Pa. 














t 





A Meeting a for Employers and Employes 
m farqs or In or In homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 


“WOMEN, 18 ot over wanted 
posit 





THOUSANDS MEN, fia 
immediately. U. 8S. Grermment, war vee ue 
month; easy clerical work. rite 
free list of positions open. FRANKLIN iNet 
TUTE, Dept P40, Rochester, N Y. 


een 








3,000,000 FINE ra. GROWN cabbage plants, 
eix varieties, 500, $1.25; 1000, $2. postpaid. Express, 
$1.50 thousand: 5000, $6.2 25. Tomato, collard and 
Potato plants also. Well packed: shipped anywhere 
promptly. TIDEWATER PLANT CO, Franklin, Va. 


CABBAGD, CAULIFLOWER, tomato. pepper, beet, 
brussels sprouts, celery, asparagus, egg, lettuce, onion. 
rhubarb, horseradish. sweet potato. parsley plants. 
Mail or express prepaid. Catalog free. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES. Good Ground, N Y. 


4,000,000 SWEET POTATO—RBig Leaf, Up _ River. 
Horner, Yellow Jersey. Tomato plants, $1.25 per 
pf pene and Success. C. BE. BROWN, Bridze- 

®, Del. 


CARRBRAGE, CAULIFLOWER, BEETS. lettuce, rep- 
per, egr. tomato, celery plants, ready for field. Sen 
for price list. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


SEED CORN—Yellow Flint and White Dent 
*Cooner.”” $4 bushel. Germination guaranteed. 
FP. . TU HIT: LL. Jamesport, L I, Y 


SWEPT POTATO PLANTS, Tie hun lred, postpaid. 
HARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Millions, Danish and Do- 
mestic. ASHMEAD. Williamson, N Y. 


POTATOES—Certified L og Bate not certi- 
fied. JOHN ROLFE. Kirkville. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buver’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CBUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 



































SITUATIONS WANTED—MAL” 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We hare 
able bodied, young men, mostly without 
experience, who wish to work on farms If ag 
a good, steady, sober man, write for an order hey 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we JEWS 
charge to employer or emploree. TF Avent 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second 
New York City. 


‘OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


to. 
Where the readers of American Agrieulturist Hm S 
soll, rent, or exchange thelr farms, farm 
or other real estate 





toni 
100 ACRE EQUIPPED FARM—Household Mi, 
ings included. Just bring your 
else awaits yo here. On impr ved 
school and neighbors, between . 
acres dark loam, machine wo rked 
potatoes, grain and hay; 12 cow T 
trees; plenty fire wood. Go! ! 
barn 40x72 with cellar. silo. sheer 
and poultry houses. Running sprine | 











ings: near lake; large porches ie 

shade. Owner. retiring, makes low coms, Bt 
taken immediately he will in . A agons, 
young, $500 horses, hogs. hens. or th ‘the a 
nesses. implements and machinery. “YD ‘ong «ff 
furnishings. $3000 takes all rat 1d 163 acre’ wil 
terms. Details this money-maker 2n@_ 00". Boris 
buildings for $500 down, P age <. a free. B® 
Catalog of 384 bargains. Copy 0 ated 150 Nest 
8TRO 96, 


ARM AGENCY, Dert 
Street, New York, N Y. 


a ee ee a 


-— 
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THE GRAIN MARKETS 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 


LATEST an” te : 
STANDARD GRADES WITLL COMPARISONS 
cash or Wheat -—Com—, -—Oats—, 
Spot 1918 1918 1917 1918 1917 
i 1.53 171 .77% .74% 
cule L338 1.80 «6184-79 
ee 1.65 1.80 .86 .85 
 -_ 161 1.70 .76 73% 
s 1.59 1.74 743% 477 
Tole 1.60 1.65 73% «65 








sueapolis 

At New York, the demand for corn 
was only moderate, this in the face of 
somewhat smaller receipts from the 
west. Values were similarly in- 
fluenced by the favorable conditions 
and records of rapid progress in corn 
planting throughout the entire Missis- 
sippi valley. State seed corn associa- 
tions in the corn belt are apparently 
well supplied with ‘seed and ready to 
furnish same to all farmers needing 
it. Locally, No 3 yellow corn was 
quotable around $1.50 p bu and No 4 
yellow 1.40, carlots, spot cash. The 
export trade in oats continued slack, 
and this contributed to an easy mar- 
ket. The crop outlook is regarded 
everywhere as very favorable. Stand- 
ard oats in store sold around S84t@S5c 
p bu, choice white clipped as high as 
&k7a@S9e, feeding barley 1.35@1.40. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1918.. 47 43 4614 
Wi7.. 1 3S oly 
1910; 32 29 —” 
15.. =? 28 2D 
Butter 
At New York, larger offerings due 
partly to the price level and partly 
to increased milk flow in dairy sec- 
tions. The market was fairly. well 


d, with choice to fey emy 46 


sustaine 


@tic p lb, firsts 434%@ 4514¢, state 
dairy 4442 @4He, packing stock 
was. 


At Columbus, O, generally active, 
with c)oice emy in tubs 45c p Ib, dairy 
BG S2e-. 

At Chieago, the market is no more 
than steady; creamery extras, fresh 42 
@4215c p 1b, firsts 40@41c, packing 
stock 20@ 31le. 


Cheese 
At New York, a reasonably good de- 


mand for new cheese, although of- 
ferings liberal. Old cheese lacking 
in qual was weak. Colored flats 

26e p lb, white do 24144 





resh flats 22@23ce, twins 22% 
skims 17@19e. 


ica, cheese unchanged, 21%ce 


Pp Ib d the curb ruling 21%ec. Al- 
though production is increasing, it is 
likely these prices will be maintained, 
as there is no profit at lower figures. 


Sales of butter have been at 42%c at 
the creamery. 

_At Watertown, N Y, cheese sales 
6500 boxes at 21\c. 

_At Chicago, market has shown con- 
siderable weakness. Cheddars and 
twins 21 @216e p Ib, daisies and young 
America 2114@23c, brick cheese 19 
@ 20e. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 





band receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
ear or dock m these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When so'd in @ 


‘ay to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
s usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
Consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Beans 

At New York, demand is limited. 
but so with the supply, yet here and 
there some pressure to sell, as it is 
betwee n seasons. Marrow beans 
$12.500 14 p 100 lbs, medium and pea 
beans 12@13.50, red kidney 12.75@ 
14.25, marrow 12.75@13.25, yellow eye 
1.50@ 14, lima 13.25 @ 13.75. 
Dried Fruits 


At New York, a meager demand all 
Song the line for spot goods, and fu- 
‘ures nominal because the federal 
government prohibits trading in new 
erop deliveries before the arrival of 
June. Recent quotations on evapor- 
ated apples were 15@16%c p lb. 

Dressed Meats 
At ‘ew York, heavy trade, market 
~20uC important change, country 
Gressed veal calves 17@21'%4c p 1b, 
Perk 16@21e, hothouse lambs 8@12 p 


carcass, 


wv 


Eggs 

_A’ New York, offerings large, mar- 
Ket vosettled with fresh gathered ex- 
“-- @58i4e p doz, near-by hennery 
White eges 39€@40c, brown 38@39%4c. 

Fresh Fruits 

at New York, an item of interest is 
the increasing supply of peaches from 
nie South, while strawberries continue 

entiful. Apples were in fair de- 
ey with best Baldwin quoted up to 
oan P bbl, and fey Albemarle Pippin 
“aing in a small way up to 9@10, 
_ under grades usual discount. 
" uthern peaches 1.50@2.25 p carrier, 
Strawberries 15@ 25e p qt, Ma musk- 
Melons 14@6 p cra. 

Hops 

At New York, trade slow and con- 
umers appear to have ample supplies 
for the remainder of the season. Spot 


stocks are very small, however, and 
this serves to keep up prices, with 
medium .to choice quoted at 35@43c p 
Ib, Pacific coast 21 @ 24c. 

Potatoes 


At New York, buying forces divided 
between sound old stock and the in- 
creasing arrivals of new potatoes from 
the south. Old potatoes are inclined 
to drag except for best offerings which 
were quotable at $1.25@1.75 p 100 lbs, 
new southern 150@2.25, Jersey sweet 
potatoes 1.25@2.W p bskt. 

At Chicago, receipts moderate, Wis 
and Minn in carlots, bulk S0c@ $1.05 
p 100 lbs, and sacked 1.10@1.20. 

Vegetables 

At New York, the sales rooms are 
overflowing with a splendid array of 
seasonable fresh vegetables with the 
price tendency downward, as a rule. 
Green asparagus $2@A p doz bchs, 
white do $1.75@3.50, southern string 
beans $1.50@3.25 p bskt, old beets 
$1.25@1.75 p 100 Ibs, carrots $1@1.25, 
Fla cucumbers $2@3.50 p bskt, Fla 
celery $4@7.50 p cra, Fla cabbage We 
@$1 p cra, nearby lettuce $1.0@2.0 
p bbl, leeks $1.50@2 p 100 behs, green 
peas $1.50@3.50 p bskt, old parsnips 
$1@2 p bbl, radishes 50c @$1.50 p bbl, 
spinach Tice @$1.25, rutabagas $1.500@ 
2.25, hothouse cucumbers $1@1.50 p 
doz, hothouse radishes $1@1.50 p 100 
bchs. 





Onions 

A consular report indicates outlook 
for "18 Canary Island onion seed crop 
rather indifferent, with the probable 
reduction in the amount available for 
export. 

At New York, an indifferent market 
for northern stock owing to the late- 
ness of the season and the sharp com- 
petition of onions grown in semi- 
tropical territory. Red and yellow on- 
ions $1.25@2,25 p 100 lbs, Tex 1.35@ 
2p bu. 


Hay 
At New York, offerings continued 
ample, yet market averaged fully 


steady with No 1 timothy $28@30 p 
ton, No 2 25@27, clover mixed 23@ 
27, rye straw 17@1S. 

Wool 

Quotations are somewhat nominal, 
the market being controlled entirely 
by government regulation as fully out- 
lined on our market pages in recent 
numbers. 

Poultry 

May 1 holdings of cold storage 
poultry, according to late advices, 
amounted to 26,500,000 Ibs, a decrease 
of 66% from one year ago. 

At New York, market was no more 
than steady, although the demand 
liberal. Fowls 27144@2S8i4e p lb lw, 
ducks 25@30c, choice to fey broilers 
@ T5e, fresh killed, dry-packed tur- 
keys 28@32c d w, Phila and LI broil- 
ers 75@90c, milk-fed broilers, weigh- 
‘ng 25 to 30 Ibs to the doz, 37@38'e, 
heavy, milk-fed chickens 34@3tic, and 
corn-fed 30@35c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 lbs -Cattle- -Hogs- Sheep — 
7018 1917 {918 1917 {918 1917 
Chicago ......$17.60 $13.7 16.05 $14.25 $11.00 


13.25 11.60 






New York .... 17.00 12 16.10 

Buffalo ...0e 7.50 12 16.10 14.50 11.25 
Pittsburgh .... 17. .75 18. 16.50 14.49 11,50 
Kansas City .. 17.40 13.25 17.30 16.35 13.90 15.50 





At New York, receipts more liberal 
the past week. Demand at the open- 
ine was sluggish, but improved later 
and closed active for desirable sorts 
and grades. Steers sold at $18@17.50 
p 100 lbs, gutside figures for two cars 
Pa averagifig 1442 to 1548 Ibs respec- 
tively. Bulls sold at 8.25@13.65, cows 
at 5@11. 

Calves have been in heavier receipt, 
but demand fairly good for all sorts 
and grades. Prices were a little easier 
at the opening, but there was no real 
break in the market, and at the close 
of the week prices advanced 25c, with 
good demand and moderate offerings. 
Common to choice veals have sold at 
$12@15.7A p 100 lbs, culls 10@11.50, 
a few skim milk calves at 9@10. 


Sheep continued in very light 
supply and prices have been main- 
tained. Lambs in moderate receipt, 


but buyers have taken hold slowly and 
prices have eased off a little on nearly 
all grades. The few spring lambs in 
market: have sold at steady prices. 
Clipped sheep sold at $8$@15 p 100 Ibs, 
wool wethers at 18, wool lambs 19.50 


@21.35, clipped do 15.50@17, Md 
spring lambs 25, O do at 23.50. 

Hogs were in light receipt, but 
prices eased off on all grades and 


weights, with the exception of pigs. 
The closing sales show a decline of 
“te from last week’s late quotations. 
Heavy to light hogs have ranged in 
price from $18 to 18.75 100 Ibs, 
roughs 16.50@16.75, pigs 18.25 @ 18.40. 
The Horse Market 

The supply of good, seasoned work 
horses has been liberal, but demand 
kept abreast of the supply and prices 
have been fully maintained. The 
government has adopted a new system 
of purchasing war horses, and the 
quartermaster’s department has sent 





buyers through the horse-breeding 
sections to make purchases for the 
artillery section. Quotations are sub- 
stantially the same as last weck’s 
figures for all types of horses. 

At Buffalo, cattle receipts Monday 
2750, market 25c higher on all grades. 
Hog receipts (500, market 10@25c 
higher, heavy droves $15@18.10 p 100 
lbs, Yorkers 18.55@18.00, light weights 
18.50@18.75. Sheep and lambs slow, 
receipts 10,000, prices 50@75c lower, 
with best lambs 16.75@17.25, yearlings 
14@14.50, wethers 14@14.25, ewes 
11.50 @ 12.50. 

At Pittsburgh, this week opened 
with a strong cattle market under re- 
ceipts of VU cars and a good demand. 
In some instances prices were slightly 
higher than last week and quotations 
on the basis of the following: Good 
to choice heavy beef steers $16.25@17 
p 100 lbs, medium weights 15 @16, 
butcher cows and bulls 7@13, milch 
cows 100 ea and upward. Hog receipts 
30 cars, market slightly higher than 
last week, heavy droves 17.75@17.0, 
mixed 18@18.10, Yorkers and medium 
weights 18.40@ 18.50, light pigs 18.30@ 
18.40, Sheep receipts 20 cars, murket 
steady at 9@14.35 p 100 Ibs, lambs 
easier at 10@17.25, fey spring lambs a 
premium, veal calves 10@15. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, demand has fallen off 
somewhat so there is a surplus to be 
manufactured. The federal milk com- 
mission met on Monday to consider 
June rates. It is discussed that the 
rate of $1.80 p 100 lbs for 3% milk will 
be adopted. This was agreed upon by 
the dealers and the Dairymen’s league 
in order to keep the condensers in the 
circle and give the dealers an oppor- 
tunity to make up for the small mar- 
gin given thc.1in May. It awaits con- 
firmation by the commission. Commis- 
sion rates for May to the producer of 
grade B in the first district are 246 p 
100 Ibs for 3% milk, 2.70 or approxi- 
mately 5.75¢c p qt for 3.6%, and 2.86 
for 4%. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 





* 
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can for the week ending May 17 were 
as follows: 


Railroad Milk Cream 
ETi€ .ccccccccccccccc ce 044,400 3,95 
Susquehann® .ecesesese 6,110 35 
West SROPO cracecesecee 24,130 1,125 
Lackawanna .....cccees 67,99 1,750 
N ¥ C (long haul) ....141,881 4,288 
Ontario .ccccccccccccee 44,900 5,425 
Lehigh valley ......... 48,240 20 


New Haven .cccce coer 4,925 SD 
Pennsylvania .....-..-- 11,590 280 
Other sources 7,690 260 





"WOCRID 6c csacccecsensOOnent soeee 


Old Vegetables Moving Out 

Carlot supplies of fruits and vege- 
tables were lighter, according to spe- 
cial report of the bureau of markets. 
Old cabbage is well cleaned up and 
shipment of old potatoes and onions 
drawing near the end. The market 
position of new stock is improving, 
although prices remain low compared 
with last year. New cabbage, potatoes 
and onions in most markets are not 
clearing so well as could be desired. 
Northern potato shipping sections ap- 
proached the season's end wtta firm 
tone, Rochester, N Y, quotations $1 p 
100 Ibs, in bulk at nearby shipping 
stations. Prices in city wholesale mar- 
kets ranged at 1.25@1.50, a few east- 
ern markets exceeding the top figure 
quoted. 


Old onions prominent now in only 
a few markets, and the wholesale 
price 25c@S83 p 100 lbs. Onlv fairly 
good onions have been worth ship- 
ping, and such brought generally 1@ 
1.50 p 100-lb bag in the various mar- 
kets. New onion shipments increased 
again and prices fell l0G@25e at Tex 


shipping points. 

At Columbus, O, receipts of fresh 
vegetables and winter vegetables am- 
ple, prices showing downward tend- 
ency with strawberries $8.25@4.25 p 
cra of Zt qts, red and yellow onions 
lower at G0c p bu, new potatoes 1.25 
@1.20, old potatoes ; 





wWea@1, turni 
ioc, bran 3S p ton, timothy hay 21¢ 
22, clover do 13@14, oats S98 p bu. 
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Virginia to Quarantine Cattle 

A great many dairy cattle are 
shipped in Virginia each year from 
nearby dairy states. Virginia is very 
particular as to tuberculosis. For 
years they have been requiring all 
cattle for dairy or breeding purposes 
six months old and over, coming into 
that state, to be accompanied by tu- 
berculin-test charts. This plan has 
only been partially successful. They 
have now issued an order to the effect 
that all importations into that state 
shall be placed immediately in quar- 
antine upon reaching their destina- 
tion and to remain so quarantined un- 
til tuberculin tested, the test to be 
made in from 60 to 90 days after 
arrival. 

Testing will be done by the veteri- 
narian at no charge to the owner. The 
only exception to this rule is where 
animals come from a tuberculosis-free 
accredited herd; but even in these 
eases, the cattle must be accompanied 
by a certificate. Owners must give 
satisfactory proof to the state veteri- 
narian of Virginia that such cattle 
come from such tuberculosis-free ac- 
credited herds to the state veterina- 
rian of Virginia, when authority for 
admission to the state without restric- 
tion as to quarantine for tuberculosis 
will be allowed. 

According to this ruling, it will be 
unlawful to allow cattle to be removed 
from any point of delivery until they 
have been retested and the quarantine 
released by the state veterinarian. 
Cattle reacting, to said test, according 
to the ruling, are to be disposed of 
as under the general law and regula- 
tions governing the disposal of cattle 
reacting to such tests. This order is 
effective on and after July 1, 1918, 
and for all cattle six months old and 
over intended for dairy and breeding 
purposes. 





Ayrshire Dispersal Sale 

The dispersal sale of the famous 
herd of Ayrshires at the Glimmerglen 
farms of Cooperstown, Otsego coun- 
ty, N Y, will be held May 28. It will 
be a test of the popularity of choice 
stock of the one breed which is both 
generally distributed and particularly 
adapted to highland regions.—{[C. F. 
Myer. 


Forty-Pound Record 
Abbott & Clark of Cortland, N Y, 
Holstein breeders, have completed a 
40-pound record, so we are advised by 
Mr Gardner, superintendent of the 
advanced registry of the Holstein as- 





Veeman 


Leafy 
production of 


containing 52 


sociation. The cow, 
lel ol, shown a 
oSUu.7 pounds of milk 
pounds of fat in seven days, which 
computed on the SU% basis amounts 
to 40.1 pounds of butter.—[E. A. H. 


has 





Berkshires of Quality 
George Smith & Sons of Seelyville, 


Pa, owners of Cyrstal Spring farm, 
have recently sold to J. D. Larkin of 
Buffalo, N Y, owner of the Larkin 
farms at Queenston, Ont, a cuarload 
of Berkshire hogs. They also sold 
Symboleer Junior Yd, grand cham- 
pion boar at the National swine show 
at Omaha, Neb, in 1917, as well as 
three other state fairs, to head the 
herd. Among the cows were several 
daughters of Superbus’ Lad, the pres- 


ent herd boar at Crystal Spring farm, 
together with granddaughters of Art- 
ful Belle’s Masterpiece 7th, the great 
boar that was sold by Crystal Spring 
farm to head the herd ef Dr Vallie 
Hawkins of Fawn Grove, Pa. Mr 
Frost of fhe Berkshire World saw this 
boar ait Crystal Spring farms and ree- 
ommendled his purchase. He was also 
used in the herd of Milton Thomas, 
owner of Grand Leader 2d, cham- 
pion of the world. 

J. J. Calvert, superintendent for the 
Larkin farms, had been in search of a 
type of Berkshire to improve the qual- 
ity of the Canadian bred hog. After a 


careful inspection of many of the 
breeding estates through the east, the 
entire purchase: was made at this 


farm, which speaks well for the qual- 
ity of the stock. The present herd 
boars at Crystal Spring farm are Su- 
perbus’ Lad, a son of Superbus out of 
a daughter of Masterpiece, and Sym- 
boleer Junior, a litter mate to Symbo- 
leer Junior 2d, the junior herd sire. 
Symboleer Junior was grand cham- 
pion at the Eastern States exposition 
at Springfield, Mass, last fall, and was 
placed over his little brother, Symbo- 
leer Junior 2d. Many of the daugh- 
ters of Superbus’ Lad are now bred to 
Svymboleer Junior for spring litters, 
and the inquiry for breeding stock, 
will no doubt be of considerable vol- 
ume when this young stock is offered. 
Flintstone farms of Dalton, Mass, and 
Hood farms of Lowell, Mass, and 
manv others of the large estates, have 
the blood of Superbus’ Lad and Artful 
Belle’s Masterpiece 7th represented in 
their herds at the present time, and 
the character of the stock is second to 
none in the east. George S. Book, su- 
perintendent of the Berkshires for 5. 
D. Wicks at Pomfret, Ct, ‘is now in 
charge of the Berkshires at Crystal 
Springs farm. Mr Book has developed 
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many champions during the last sea- 
son, and no doubt his ability as a hog 
man will make still greater improve- 
ment at Crystal Spring farms.— 
(RE. A. H, 


Demand for Hogs 

Eugene P. Rogers, breeder of regis- 
tered Chester Whites and O I C’s of 
Wayville, N Y, writes: “Sales from 
our advertisement in American Agri- 
culturist, have been very satisfactory, 
the only trouble being I did not have 
stock enough to anywhere near fill or- 
ders received. I expect a nice bunch 
of pigs for spring trade, but will prob- 
ably not have enough, as I have sev- 
eral orders booked already for ship- 
ment this spring, some of which have 
been booked since December, 1917.— 
[E. A. H. 


Best Living Berkshire Boar 
Thomas W Clark, manager of Del- 
chester farms of Edgemont, Pa, re- Me 
- ’ _ avine ’ as several June 13, 14 Poughkeepsie, N Y 
cently wrote, say _— he Me ~ rT a “ June 18, 19 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L 8S 8 Co. 
sows farrow bred to Sensational MOns= jung 19-20-21 Dixville Notch, N H. Balsams stock 
fellow and Successor's Creation, a sen farm. Dispersal 
‘se Pr j Success son June 24-25 Towanda, Pa. Dispersal Hillcroft herd. 
of Lord’s Premier Successor. A hy * a — , 
of either of these great boars will june 26 Hatfield, Pa. Benninger’s 11th consign- 
—_ F ay ‘chase P money ment sale ah to 
more than repay purchaser —- ” June 27 Middlefield, O A. W. Green. 
expended. Sensational is ackmOw!t- Aug ¢-7 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L 8 8 Co. 
edged by the best of judges to be the Oct 1-2 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L 8 8 Co. 
best living boar of the breed. This Jerseys 
statement is verified by L. E. Frost, May 28 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L 8 8 Co 
editor Berkshire World, who visited Ayrshires 
the farms recently. He stated this boar way 28 Cooperstown, N Y. Glimmerglen farms, 
ser "eo ave bee Ayrshire herd. 
is without a peer. We h pe -— = June 1, 12 Worcester, Mass New England Ayrshire 
ible to meet the demand for his sons Club. 
ind daughters in the past, and cer- Berkshires 
tainly will not be in a position to do June 27 Dalton. Mass Berkshire county breeders. 
a 
_ Ts 


so in the future.. We have several 
orders booked ahead for sons of both 
these great boars. If it were possible 
to breed all our sows, of which we 
have 40 in our breeding herd, to these 
great boars we would fall short of the 


demand.—[E. A. H 
David M. Hammond, proprietor of 


the Woodside poultry yards of Cort- 
land, N Y, writes: “We have sold 
our entire stock of surplus breeding 
cockerels and have already booked 
some handsome orders for day-old 
chicks, but can still take care of some 
more orders from our heavy laying 
trap-nested stock.”—[E. A, H. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holsteins 


Macungie, Pa. Cumberiand county breeders. 

May 28, 29, 30 Elma Center, N Y Pine Grove farms. 

May 30, 31 Mechanicville, N Y¥ Hudson Valley 
Sales company. 

June 4, 5 Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred L S_§S Co. 

June 6, 7 Milwaukee, Wis rs" 


May 28 





CATTLE BREEDERS 
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DISPERSAL SALE 


80) Head 


June 12, 1918 


Consisting of daughters and granddaugh- 
Pontiac Korndyke, King of the 
Pontiacs, Tidy Abbekerk Prince, Cornu- 
copia Korndyke Pontiac, King Segis Pon- 
tiac Alcarta, Paul Beets de Kol, Sir Clyde, 
Rag Apple Korndyke 8th. 


Cows with Records up to 3l 
lbs. of Butter in Seven Days. 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS 
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= This is an absolute dispersal sale with no 

= reservations or additions. 

| J. A. LEACH, Cortland, N.Y. 
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Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses 
Berkshire Swine 

Other Records— 
Employes of Flintstone Farm have 
subscribed for $5,200 worth of Lib- 
erty Bonds, besides contributing 
liberally to the Red Cross, Red Tri- 
angle and other war funds. | 





Eight of our men are in the service 
Two of them are already in France. 
Those still with us are carrying on 
the extra load placed on them will- 
ingly and cheerfully. 


Dalton | 


Massachusetts 
































Serviceable Bulls 


By A. R. Sires 
Out of A. R. Dams 


We have for sale two young bulls, one two 
years old and the other 18 months old. Excellent 
individuals; good size; both nearly white; sure 
at service; free from tuberculosis and guaranteed 
in every way. We intended keeping them both for 
usé on our own herd, but as we recently pur- 
chased RENA’'S BARON OF HIGHLAND we 
have decided to dispose of them. 

Both bred in the PURPLE, with great milk 
production on both sire and dam side, Priced to 
sell quickly. 

We also have a few bull calves and heifers, 
reasonably priced. Correspondence solicited and 
given prompt attention. 

DELCHESTER FARMS 


Thomas W. Clark, Manager Edgemont, Pa. 











sane 


= heifers, 
= test. 


_ Advanced Registry Ayrshires — 


MILTON W. DAVISON 


. ‘Clover Patch Far mien; 


Average production of herd last year, including : 
9362 Ibs., only three of which were on = 
A few yearlings and heifer calves at low : 
prices for quick sale. Also Bull Calves 
Write today for description and prices 
CANISTEO, WN. Y. 
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SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES, from high record 
dams, at exceptional prices, to make room. 
Bred right, marked right and grown good. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, INC 


Raldwinayille, or Liverpool, New York 











Mention A A When You Write. 





BREEDING SECOND TO NONE 


Ayrshire Bull 


Brae Burn Diplomat—Born December 20, 1917. 
Sire, Cavalier’s Kilnford Ringmaster 16816. Dam, 
Avis Kilbowie 26061. He is an excellent indi- 
vidual. Avis Kilbowie made 12.487 pounds milk 


last year. Price $200. 
NEWTON FARMS, ASHBURNHAM, MASS. 
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of Brattleboro, 


Jersey 


John E. Kelly, Bangor, Maine. 











The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company 


Will hold their 
First Consignment Auction Sale of 


70 HEAD OF 


| Choice Registered 


At Brattleboro, Vermont,.Tues., May 28th 


Consisting of animals of both sexes and all ages, from 
such well known breeders as: 
W. R. Spann, Burr Oak Jersey Farm, Morristown, N. J. 
Geo. T. Chaffee, Alfrecha Meadows, Rutland, Vt. 
Miss A. J. Bronson, Brondale Farm, East Hardwick, Vt. 
A. A. Dunklee & Son, Walnut Grove Dairy Farm, South Vernon, Vt. 
S. W. Bliss & Sons, Meadow Brook Farm, St. Albans, Vt. 
Mark W. Potter, Homestead Hill Farm, Charlemont, Mass. 
Hingham Stock Farm, Hingham, Mass. 
. H. Putnam, Greenfield, Mass, 
*. W. Ayer, Ayredale Stock Farm, Bangor, Maine. 
= Wm. Pierre Mix, Schoharie, N. Y 
= Rush Chellis & Son, Shugah Valley Farm, Claremont, N. H. 
: John C. Haartz, Albamont Farms, Campton & Thornton, N. H. 


Whose standing is a guarantee of the quality of the cattle to be sold. 

Every animal over five months old tuberculin tested by approved 
State or Federal Veterinarians, and inspected by a competent veterina- 
= rian before being offered for sale, and any defects found will be stated. 

A beautiful automobile trip up the Connecticut Valley, good roads 
and an especially desirable time to see the country in all its glory. 


Sale begins at 12 o’clock noon. 
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Vermont, Inc. 


Cattle 
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Lunch before sale. 
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(Send for catalogs) 
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17,577-7 lbs. Milk; 1,246 lbs. Butter. 
DAIRY COW. Seven years’ 
6600.8 Ibs. Butter. 


heifer calves, bulls and bull calves, 


yearly producers. 


** Pogis 99th of 


sire three 1,000-lb. daughters. 
oply on request to 





Hood Farm Auction Sale 


REGISTERED 


ERSEYS 


Saturday, June 1, 1918 


This is a SPECIAL OFFERING of the Progeny of The “Wonder Cow” 


Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, 189748 World’s Champion 
Jersey Cow 


authenticated tests. 


The sale includes a son of this “Wonder Cow,” also grandsons and 
granddaughters, inclucing the “World’s Champion Jersey Junior Four- 
year-old ;” Sophie’s Adora, 15,852 lbs. Milk, 1,110 lbs. Butter, and other 
cows of this family with large yearly authenticated records. 

It is a BREEDERS’ SALE, offering the tops in cows, bred heifers, 


World’s Champion Sophie 19th of Hood Farm 


HOOD FARM POGIS goth, sire of more Register of Merit cows than any 
bull of the breed. gHOOD FARM TORONO, sire of 73 R. O. M. 
daughters, 6 over 1,000 lbs.; 16 over 800 Ibs. 


at 8 years of age, sire of 37 and 3 producing sons, the youngest bull to 
The Catalogue gives the details, sent 


HOOD FARM, LOWELL, 


LEANDER F. HERRICK, Sale Manager 


8) 


World’s Champion Long Distance 
91,868 Ibs. Milk; 


carrying’ the blood close up of the 





Champion sire of large 


Hood Farm” 





MASS. 








Holstein Bull 


DAM 


20. Ib granddaughter of Pontiac Korndyke, 

For a quick sale, PRICE $250. 
> C,L. AMOS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
cows, due to freshen within thirty 


conte 
40) days. A few registered Holstein 


bulls from A. R. O. dams, from 10 to 15 : 


= months old. : 
: E. J. BOWDISH, CORTLAND, N. Y. : 
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HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 
ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see Us 
Prices right. 


J. A. LEACH, - Cortland, N. Y. 














Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, anda 
26-lb. dam. Also bull calves. F Y 
C. L. BANKS & SON, New Berlin, N. 





Idleaze Farm Holsteins 


Write me your wants. Can supply you with 
either pure-breds or grades. 

















J. W. VAUGHAN St. Johnsville, N, Y. 


Registered HO LSTEINS 


Bull calves, 3 to 12 months old, price $45 to $100. 
F. 0. B. Wilmington, Del, Full particulars on —_— 
BROOKOALE FARM, GREENVILLE, DE 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








Winterthur Farms 


Offer for Sale Sons of 


Sir Inka Prilly Segis 


a son af King Segis, out of a 36-Ib grand- 
of the a foundation cow Prilly. . We 


who is 
daughter bis young daughters born at Winterthur, 


aed of which Will freshen in 1918. 


January 1, 1918. He is nicely marked, 
»ayy-boned individual, with a top 
dy Pauline Homestead Pietje 186262, 
a + made 17.49 Ibs. She and 17 of 
isters bY same sire are in our herd, including 
ber fib a i two 34-Jh three-year-olds. 


January 19, 1918. He is about four- 












4 

No. a : nd a good, growthy fellow.. His 14 near- 
fifths ' tums average 26 Ibs butter in seven days, 
est “ \iavflower Topsy Walker 308597, is a 16-lIh, 
me | granddaughter of King of the Pontiacs. 
nha de ‘ s of Sir Inka Prilly Segis for sale. 
pul cluding pedigrees and photographs, 
wil ve 1 t on “aw s to the 
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‘SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
= fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 
= If you want extra large, fine individuals 
? that ure the heaviest producers obtainable, 
? it will pay you to visit our farms. 


Cortland, N. Y. 





in 


: F. P. Saunders & Sen, 











Holstein Heifers 


Six te fifteen months old—good individuals, 
Seven sired by a son of a cow that made 30 Ibs. 
butter in 7 days. They are bred right and will 7 
be priced right for a quick sale. 


W. H. HORSTMANN, Schenectady, N. Y. 
UU MM GA 


% Holstein Ncey™"™ $15 
HEIFER Place Ordets Early 
CALVES J. A. LONERGAN 


Tully, - - N.Y. 


Hinchey Homestead 
offers HOLSTEIN BULL ready for light service. Sire 
Heng.. Butter Boy De Kol. Dam a 25-lb grand- 
daughter of King Segis. Write for price and pedigree. 
W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


A. B. O. dams, at reasonable prices. Gvod 
individwale and as bred. 
F. C. BERNING 
R. F. D. 7, . - - 


FOR SAL ERED 


i REGISTERED 

Holstein Heifers 

from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
~~ and springers. Also have some grade yearlings. 
R. FROST. MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


H olstein Heifer Calves 


Purebreds and Grades, $15.00 up 
HENRY K. JARVIS WEEDSPORT, N.Y 






































= Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 
THE DIFFERENCE 
between g purebred 
| and the 
tree CO W 
Semi-Official Avere Average of 
ages of Holsteins all cows in U. S. 
Quart: of Milk a year Quarts of Milk a year 
The vorld’s record, 31,246.9 pounds of milk in 
one veur. Was made by a Holstein cow. Write 
for free information about this profitable breed. 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 























Cortland Holstein Farms 
_ Offer for Sale: 


50 Spr s. Large, heavy cows; with proper care 
ilk 900 to 12,000 pounds per year. 





1 cows. Some of them are now milking 65 
ds per day. 
60 Ex fine cows, due to freshen this fall. A good 
! > are milking 40 pounds of milk per cay 
In calf to registered bulls. 


40 Ree ed heifers, Fine, large heifers; part of 
them are bred. 

100 High grade heifers, one and two years old. 

15 Registered bulls. 


WEBSTER & WADSWORTH 
203 & 205 Savings Bank Building, Cortland, N. Y. 


BULL CALF—BORN MARCH, 1918 
Si Homestead Superb Triumph No. 160628. Av- 
“e ize records of dam and sire’s dam 596.65 
ik, 29.69 Ibs. butter _7 days; 2414.59 Ibs, 
> 8. This bull repi resents one- 
er the blood of Rag Apple Korndyke on the sire’s =~ 
and onc-sixteenth of the world record cow on the dam’s 


Dam *: amilton Ruby No. 184247. A. RB. QO. record 


t 3 yrs.. 2 mos., 13 days; l 

Ibs. butter 7 days. Second dam, 18.23 Ibs. 
at 2 sears old, and 20.06 Ibs. at 5 years. This 
calf is a large, straight individual and nicely 
marked. Price $65 registered, transferred and crated. 
Bradiey Fuller, - - Utica, N. Y. 


$300 


Buys Foundation Herd 


ieifers, one to two months old. One 
seals old, not related. King of 
King Korndyke Sadie Vale breed- 
livered, express prepaid, anywhere. 
val guaranteed. 
































MACE, Box 242, Cortland, N. Y. 
SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 
% Holstein calves, either 
sex, $15 to $25 each, ex- 
press paid, in lots of 5. 
Registered bulls, 5 months 
old to 1 year old. Regis- 
tered heifers, allazes. Reg- 
istered and high grade 


cows; large stock on hand 
to select from. 
"REAG AN, - TULLY, N. Y. 


M E LAWN HOLSTEINS 


10 grade Holstein heifer calves, 
sired by registered sires (dam’s 
record 27 Ibs. butter 7 days), $15 
to $20 each, express paid in lots 
f five. Shipped in light, paper 
lined crates; safe arrival guar- 
anteed. For next 30 days can 
furnish best bargains ever offered. 
I sell satisfaction and can supply 
you with extra good stock of all 
ages. 

. Maple Lawn Farm. Cortland, N.Y. 
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} 
($125 Holstein Bull 
‘ 
ic) Folstein Bu 
_ rs October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
growr ire King Lunde Pontiac Korndvke, 
& t year record son of the great King 
: Of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs. at 3 years 
: yexally ; “y young cow whose 10 nearest 
= test ims average over 26 Ibs. each. 
: BH. KNAPP & SON, - FABIUS, N. Y. 








Sivesias Stock Farm Offers term Dee. 3. 1917. 


H. . F. BULL CALF ge "Boon Lith, 


Sot : tr e-year-old daughter of P-—¥.. Cornucopia 
pe na Lad 7th, No. 63679. Price $50. Write for 
mpGen to A. W. Brown & Sons, West Winfield, N. Y. 








$100 ° ¥ hag | HOLSTEIN BULL $100 

bull D larch 25, 1917. Sire, a 33-1b. 

| ae Pam, daughter of a 21.89-Ib. ew - of 
reli er tewer, 

Farms, Owego, Tioga Gd We'¥e ne Mawbevale 





Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires, Write for particulars. 

UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, CC. E. Johnson, Mgr. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 


DORSETS and 
SOUTHDOWNS 


A large number of our choice spring lambs 
are being offered 


FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES 


We are accepting orders for 


ENTIRE SHOW FLOCKS 
or SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy - . - New York 


~ PINEHURST |) 
SHROPSHIRES 


We won 14 firsts and 8 2d prizes N. Y. state, 1917. 
“It pays to buy the best; "ed for catalog. Book 
your orders early for 1918. 

Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Ctr., N. Y. 

















POULTRY 


* 539 
BREEDERS 





SINGLE eQMs 4B WHITE LBC LEGHORNS 
sively Barro 
with egg ee _ to 274 eggs yy = year. 3000 
breeders on free farm range, inoculated and free from 
lice. Now booking orders for baby chicks, March and 
Apel Severs. a to er ~ Legs 
hatehing nD ‘eady any 3 rder weil 
in advance this year, as Gamsal wilt tes exceed the 
supply. My book, Profits in Poultry ee Solved, 
oo with all $10 orders. Circulars free. 
EDGAR BRIGGS, Box 42, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 








Heavy laying strain S. C. White Leghorns. Book- 
ing orders now at $15 per hundred, Safe delivery. 
Strong, vigorous chic 

RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, 
F. E. McAllister, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


100,000 Chicks 'steiaicos 


eight best varieties, Se each and up. Parcel post 
charges paid to your P. O. Only $1.00 required with 
order, balance before we ship. Booklet free. 


KEYSTONE HATCHERY, . RICHFIELD, PA. 


( H jCK FREE 
W. F. WiPOT. 

















REDS, ROCKS, 


Leghorns, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons Catalog 


Box 29, FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 





Baby Chix 


rns $14.00, Brown Leghorns, S.C.R.1. 


hite and NSarred Rocks, Black Minorc: 

per 100. x delivery with full count 
Strong, Health: teed. Delivery tn 
ginning April 11. Hecenea from "Gan ewarts NY Free 


Range stock; eur 11th season. The Deroy Taylor Co. 


EGGS Pertection Barred Rocks. These birds are 
- ” mated to produce best results. Exhibi- 
tion quality, $4 for 15 eggs, 3 settings, $10; utility, 
$2 for 15 eggs, $10 for 100. One mature bird from 
either setting worth more than cost of entire setting. Price 
list on request. Dr. Hayman, Box 10, Doylestown, Pa. 


Tom Barron S. C .W. Leghorn 


The World’s Champion pedigree layers, Baby chicks 
and eggs. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, - 


BABY CHICK 


profitable ones to buy. Barred Rocks, Reds, Leghorn 
oe. Ancona. Special prices. Do it today 
E. HUMMER & CO., Route |, Frenchtown, N. J. 


EGGS, from thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Leghorns, Hamburgs, 13 for $1, 
30, $2. Light Brahmas, White Cepingtene, 13, 
Houdans, Silver Campines, 13, $1.50. Catalog. ‘ 
year. 19 varieties. S. K. MOR, Coopersburg, 


TI °S, White, Silver, and Columbian Wy 
FFANY S andottes, Reds, Barrons, Leghorns 


SL JPERI OR Pekin, Rover and Runner Ducklings 
CHICKS x linuam POULTR Y FARM 


ewark,N.Y¥ 








CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Our famous winter laying 
varieties are the most 

















SWINE 


Phoenixville Pa 
BREEDERS 








This beautiful Yearlin De fender was purchased ar aN.Y 

for $1000. A July Boar of same lineage sold for 

1 ORION CHERRY KING, JR., a litter 

sale this spring for $1700, and he is a 
breed ever produced. 


U. S. LIBERTY BOND, JR., by Lees 


ct 


at 29 months of age. 
The above boars, together with our other 


old strains were good, but the new is the 


to $1000 each. 
us for estimates on Foundation Herds. 


BELROSE STOCK FARM, (Eas 


KING VOLUNTEER DEFENDER, from the grand Defender line; 
by good old King Defender, another grand champion, and he weighed 1010 pounds 


the most complete list of herd sires of the modern up-to-the-minute type Duroc. The 


We have a number of choice sows and gilts bred to these excellent boars. 

your order now, or you will surely be disappointed. We also offer bred sows, 
and herd sires that will take the blue ribbou at any show; 
A few baby Durocs to spare, June 





Ba 





The DUROC 


is the Modern Aristocrat of all 
Swine Breeds 


Belrose “°c 
Regis 


wea Durocs 


We beg to announce the 
SS. 3 latest additions to our 
City man already famous list of herd 
$800 sirés, namely: 

mate to the gilt that sold at Ira Jackson’s 
son of the most magnificent boar of any 


Defender, grand champion of Wisconsin. 
this boar sired 
re owned Orion and Defender boars, make 


last word in Durocs. 
Place 


gilts 
we are pricing them up 
and early July delivery. Write 


Poolville, N. Y. 


tern Headquarters) 











On 


««* KINDERHOOK “= 
REGISTERED DUROCS 


March and April pigs—Blood of Golden Model, 
Defender, Pals King, Prince of Cols, Chief 
Justice, and then some. Extra good, large-boned, 
stretchy huskies—some compact, easy feeders. We 
guarantee safe delivery and satisfaction, or 
= money back. 
Rinderhook Duroc-Jersey Association 

Roy pect See- ine Kinderhook, N. bes 


erneguanrevenarcegsaennieatiny tonsanecveneneasnany 


gaenenanvanectiannuneneis ity 
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Young sows, bred for 
Sept. farrow; March 
1 


sigs, the large, growthy 





type, either sex: few service boars. Guarantee to 
Please. C.. J. McLaughlin & Co., Pleasantville, Ohio 


Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 
arch and April pigs, fall gilts, tie big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write a 


D. H. Dreisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., 











HORSE BREEDERS 


Boy Live Steck $ 
Judging Contest 700. 
For Farm Boys, 


High School Boys a nd Colle 
Boys, at the New York State Fair i 
for $700 in prizes. Draft Horses, 
and Hogs. This contest is of the greate - educ 
tional value. Will you help us interest the New 
— State boys? No entrance fee. 

Y. State Draft Horse Breeders” Club 
= s. ‘Atia, wien Ackerman Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


-—_ . SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Inetaliment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D 
The Shadyside Farms, 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 N. 
Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Dll. Carey M. Jones. Pres 


POULTRY BREEDERS 
Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 


By Parcel Post. 
500 for delivery weekly June 11, 18, 25, 
2 per 100; $6.50 per 50; 

DO YoU KNOW ep HAT” 1 The Black L 
ten breeds represented at the Vi nelan¢ > 
Contest the past season with 48% eg id. Tat 
they let for Jan., Feb., and March. erat they are 
the best breed on earth. That the Famous Hampt« 
Black Leghorn chick will please and satisfy you and 
rrow into the best layer you ever had. That when vou 
buy chicks of Hampton you get a square deal. Order 
your chicks now and get them when you want them 
Safe delivery quarentece. My: free circular tells all. 
Write for it. E. Hampton, Bex A, Pittstown, N. J. 


; Day Old Chicks 


Barron, S. C. W. Leghorn, Rose 
and S. C. R. I. Reds, B. Rocks. 
“Strong, livable: from 
pure-bred, healthy, free 
range breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. 


WESLEY GRINNELL, 
SODUS, N. ¥. 


Tom Barron Pedigree Strain S.C. W. Leghorns 

exclusively. Large, strong chicks, May hatched. $15 

per hundred, June 12. We guarantee all zy in- 

pd are aere oe om our own farm, safe 
and satisf: 

Feek’s White omy, Farm, - 
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North Benton, 0 



























Clyde, N. Y. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
SPECIAL—Fall farrowed ‘ ready for service, 
weighing in breedi o 350 pounds at 
six and seven month that weighed 300 
pounds — six months from a sow that far- 
rowed litters of 14 and 17. Also boar | 
H.C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dende, N. Y. 
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_ Thornliebank Berkshires 


Sows and gilts bred for fall farrow. Two tried 
= service boars. Spring pigs of cither sex. lat vs 
send you prices. 

R. M. CRAIG, Mgr. 
Sullivan County, N. Y. 





suena 


Glen Spey, - 


Big Type Berkshires 


Send for illustrated circular 
> Mammoth 229500, wt. 407 pounds at seven 
d d raised by me. a king orders 
tw 10 weeks old Spring pi ut $20 each 








and up. 
Cc. H. CARTER, Whitguern Farm, West Chester, Pa. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, 1ot 


akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 








LARGE’ BERKSHIRES 


at Valley View Stock Farms 


from prize-winning stock. Boars and gilts, six weeks 
old, $10.00 each, M. DAVIS, Va He y View Stock 
Farms, Petersburg, Pa. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


from prize winning stock. Booking orders now for 


fall pigs. 
NOEL ROYCE, B. D. 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Berkshires 


Eight weeks old pigs, perfect markings, best of breed- 
ing. Sired by grandson of old Superbus. Priced 
according to quality. Write us for further description. 


CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Cortland, N. Y. 


Big Type Poland China 


fail and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
GEO. SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 








LISTEN, HEAR YE! 
Buy Big Type Poland-Chinas, A few more young 
boars and sows, three A five months old, for sale. 
bw i ones. Single oF in pairs, not akin. 
. 8 HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 





il a <i 


**Red blood’’ swine of the prof- 
ttable, prolific type. Quickly 


turn cheap feed to fine pork” 


Book of Facts, Free. 


Di: ad Couns @ 
BLUE RIBBON HERD 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs onl 
ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 


re as) “HAMPSHIRES’ 
y 


‘4 375 Ibs.in 
9 months. 











WM. BAHE, 










Be, 





Any age, free circul 
H Also Guern ey s, 
| from Accredited "Herd 
Registered Guernseys. 

cae | 
ws | LOCUST LAWN FARM 
eo] Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 


Ch ester | White - “gel Sale 














W. 3 f best of 

b edit g and r gliest , t oars 

School Boy and Ohio Choice, or ut of two-year-old 
suws. Price $10 to $15 each at eight weeks old. 

Box 120, ROME, N. Y. 








JOHN B. JOHNSON, 

At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 

CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COL LIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM. BALI LY, PA. 


Registered O. I. C and Chester White Pigs 
best strains, prices right. Have your orders booked 
now for spring delivery, to insure first choice, 
EUGENE P. ROGERS. WAYVILLE. N. Y. 
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Box 


One-half Ton O. I. C.’s 


Sired by Schoolmaster, America’s Greatest Boar, 
Weighs 900 pounds 


CALLAWAY EDD, Grand Champion of Ohio and Mie bigan, and 
the largest white boar in use in the country 
CRANDELL’S WONDER, another grand Chomols ion. Also Abo 
er 


and Big Type Boar. Our Sows never met defeat in 1917 at 


Ulineis, Missouri, Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 


Write for CRANDELL’S Prize Hogs 
53 Cass City, Mich, 








T IS such a comfort to have you 
visit us, Laura,” said Mrs Dillon 
to her unmarried cousin who had 
been for a number of years the 
stenographer for a successful business 
man in the nearest large city. “I sup- 
pose I should be ashamed to say it, 
but really some city people are real 
irouble makers when they come out 
here. I don't mean that they do any- 
thing consciously to make trouble, but 
everything they do and say worries 
ine. Our girls are getting to the age 
when they are beginning to be rest- 
less and dissatisfied with country life, 
and we don't want them encouraged 
in going to town. John is younger, 
but he sees and hears more than peo- 
ple think. Oh, dear! I don't know 
which way to turn sometimes when 
Julia and her girls come out here.” 

“Do they coax Mary and Evelyn to 
come to town to work?” asked Laura 
Nelson. “Both the girls have fair 
positions, but they are much older 
than your girls.” 

“That's just it! My girls look up to 
them in everything and it worries me. 
No, I can’t say that they ever coax 
the girls to come to town, though they 
always invite us to visit them, but 
their clothes, and their manners, and 
everything—oh, I can't explain—but 
somehow Mary and Evelyn are al- 
ways discontented and _ silent after 
Julia and the girls have gone home. 
We want our children to stay In the 
country all their lives and enjoy the 
advantages of life in the open, but I 
suppose they'll all go and leave us as 
all the other young people in the 
neighborhood do when they are old 
enough. I feel sure Julia and Tom 
never lay by a penny, and Tom's 
health is failing, but young folks 
never think of those things. I don't 
know whether there are more chances 
to meke money in town than in the 
country, but money isn't everything.” 

“Maybe you are borrowing trouble,” 
suggested Miss Nelson. 

“No, I'm perfectly certain I'm not,” 
said Mrs Dillon positively. “I'll leave 
it to you to judge. Jylia and the 
girls are coming for Uncle Nate's 
funeral tomorrow and will stay with 
us. We always call him Uncle Nate, 
though he is realiy no relative of ours, 
and they will be with us to dinner 
for he is related to them. I want you 
to watch closely and see if you think 
I have borrowed trouble.” 

Further conversation on the subject 
was impossible, for just then the four 
Dillon children came from school, and 
active preparations were begun at 
once for the evening meal. Country 
school children always come home 
ravenously hungry, and the evening 
meal is usually the most substantial 
one of the day, so everyone was busy 
at once. 

“Mamma, may we get out the best 
dishes because Cousin Laura is here?” 
said Mary in a loud whisper. 

“No, dear, the everyday ones are 
all right. Cousin Laura is used to so 
much style in her fashionable board- 
ing house that she will be glad of a 
change. In town where everybody has 
help it is easy to bring out the best 
things, but in the country we have too 
much to do for that.” 

“IT hate these old ones,’ 
young girl. “They don’t match and 
they make the table look so “jakey.” 
At least you will let me put some 
white paper around the begonia pot— 
the begonia that is in blossom—and 
have it for a centerpiece. Cousin 
Eleanor had such a pretty one the 
last time we were there. 

Mrs Dillon gave her cousin a sig- 
nificant look before she answered: 
“Why, yes, I guess you can put on the 
plant, but it will make everything else 
look rather shabby. You know 
Eleanor has a beautiful piece of linen 
to put under the pot of flowers on 
their table, and their dining room is 
nicer than ours.” ° 

“We could make 


pouted the 


our dining room 
pretty theirs, Mamma,” said 
Evelyn quickly. “All we need to do 
is to take down those old shades and 


as as 


put up some thin curtains. Cousin 
Julia said her curtains cost only 15 
cents a yard, but they do make the 
room look so cheerful and bright. 
“Those old shades are plenty good 
enough for the country, Evelyn. They 
are on the side where nobody can see 
them, and we don't need any thin cur- 
tains. Town people have nothing to 
do but fuss with pretty things If 
Cousin Julia had to slop around look- 
ing after young chickens and taking 
care of a garden she couldn't have 
such an attractive room, either. When 


I see her all nicely dressed every 
afternoon I think of the time she used 
to live on the farm and wear a ging- 


ham apron from early till late as I do 
now. 

“You have some _ pretty aprons, 
Mamma,” said Mary quickly. “May I 
get you one now? Then Cousin Laura 


can see how pretty you look in your 
company apron. And, Mamma, if 
you'll come into your room a few 
minutes I'll fix your hair just like 
Cousin Julia wears hers. It is so 
pretty and so easy to do.” 

“No, thank you, dearie! I like the 
old way best. I have no time to fuss 
with my hair and my clothes. I'm 
on my feet from morning till night, 
and a plain aproh is best for my 
chores. If my hair is combed back 
straight and plain, it is all I expect 
to accomplish all day. I hardly get 
the dinner dishes washed these short 
days before it is time to begin get 
ting supper.” 

“Oh, Mamma!” broke in John Dil- 
lon, coming in with an armload of 
kindlings, “our school is going to have 
an entertainment next Friday night 
and I'm in two of the pieces. I'm 
going to be Uncle Sam and I'll have 
to have a suit. Do you think you 
could make me one out of that old 
red, white and blue bunting?’ 


“T suppose I could,” said _ his 


mother rather absently, “but you'd 
better wait and see what the weather 
will be. If we lived in town on paved 


streets you could go ahead and make 
plans, but out here things are differ- 
ent.” 

“We'll put it off if the weather is 
bad,”” said John cheerfully. “It’s go- 
ing to be a dandy program. Joe Smith 
got it from his cousin in the city, and 
Joe said they cleared $15 for the Red 
Cross when they gave it.” 

“But you must remember that that 
was in town, John,” warned his 
mother. Money isn't so plentiful in 
the country and, besides, you boys 
have your chores to do every night 
and morning, and won't have much 
time to practice.” 

“We're going to serve refreshments 


after the program, Mamma,” put in 
Mary. “We're going to decorate the 


tables and have cake and ice cream.” 

“T imagine t’e cake and ice cream 
will sell just as readily if the tables 
are not decorated,” said Mrs Dillon. 
“T'll make a layer cake with choco- 
late frosting for you children and 
donate some cream and sugar.” 

The next day Cousin Julia and her 
daughters arrived for the afternoon 
funeral, and as it was Saturday Miss 


Nelson had ample time to observe 
closely the attitude of the country 
children toward them, Time and 


again Mrs Dillon shot a glance in the 
direction of the watchful guest, but 
she could not tell from the expression 
on the face of her cousin just what 
she was thinking of, as time flew 
rapidly past. The midday dinner was 
hurried to get the guests off to the 
funeral, and the children went to the 
schoolhouse to practice for their 
entertainment, so that the two ladies 
had a long, leisurely afternoon for 
their Red Cross knitting that day. 
“Well?” said Mrs Dillon, almost be- 
fore they were seated in the big com- 
fortable sitting room. “Well? Was 
I right? Do you wonder that I said 
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The Trouble Maker 


A story which contains much sound truth—Hilda Richmond 


Mind, I'm not say- 
but I dread to 


we are troubled? 
ing they can help it, 
have them come.” 

“Do you want to know what I 
really think,’”’ asked the guest, with a 
peculiar little smile. i 

“I certainly do,” said the hostess, 
“and I know you will say that I 
stated the case exactly.” 

“You certainly stated the case ex- 


actly when you said there was a 
trouble maker,” said Laura Nelson, 
slowly, “but you are the _ trouble 


maker yourself, Jessie.” 

“I! said the hostess dropping her 
work. “How can you say such a 
thing?” 

“Wait a minute,”” said Miss Nelson, 
drawing a little notebook from her 
pocket. “I've taken a few notes this 
morning in shorthand, and I find that 
you have spoken disparagingly of the 
country and your home exactly 53 
times this morning in the presence of 
your daughters.” Mrs Dillon gave a 
gasp and opened her mouth to speak, 
but her cousin said “Wait a bit! Five 
times you have deplored the fact that 
the roads are bad, and that if you 
were in town you could get about 
much easier, 10 times you have re- 
minded everyone that country people 
have no chance to buy fresh fruits 
and vegetables, nine times you have 
praised the visitors’ dresses, and said 
if you were near good stores you 
could get bargains, also, seven times 
you—”’ 

“Spare 
faintly. 
that is the way it strikes you? 

“Of course I do, Jessie! You run 
down the country and say anything is 
good enough for country people, a 
hundred times a day. I’ve no doubt 





me!” cried Mrs_ Dillon, 
“Do you mean to tell me that 


eth 


your girls would be delighted to see 
you dress up and rearrange your 


house a little, but you know how you 
talk when they ask you. There you 
sit knitting, with the same apron you 
put on early this morning, and your 
hair as plain as the path of duty. 
Remember, you asked me to tell you 
this.”’ 


“And I want to hear the worst,” 
said the poor woman. “I'll not say 
that it doesn’t hurt me, but if I'm 


wrong I want to know it.” 

Long and earnestly the two ladies 
talked Ahat afternoon while the fire in 
the stove died out, and no knitting 
was done, but it was a profitable talk 
and it revolutionized at least one 
life. Just as it was concluded the 
children came home from the school- 
house, and Mrs Dillon pulled herself 
together with a great effort. 

“Mary, if it isn’t too much trouble 
for you to lengthen the table and put 
on a clean cloth we'll ask Ruth and 
Joe to stay here for supper,” she 
said. “I don’t want to make you a 
lot of extra work, but—” 

“Oh, Mamma! We don’t mind!” 
cried three voices at once, while John 
scudded to the door to whistle to 
their chums to - ait a minute. 

“But Evelyn will have to beat up a 


little cake if they accept,” said their 
mother. “There isn’t a bit of ; 
in the house.” 

“I love to do it,” said Evelyn 
dancing about. “I'll make it by that 
new recipe I’ve been wanting to try 
for so long. And, Mamma, may we 


| 
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have the begonia on the table? It jis 
so pretty now.” 
“If you say so I'll pick out some 


nut meats for that newfangled salad 
Cousin Julia was telling about,” said 
John. “It sounded awful good to me.” 

“And I'll make creamed potitoes 
after a new recipe,” said Miss Nel- 
son.” 

“What's going on?” asked Mr 
Dillon cautiously, from the back door. 
“Is it a party?” 

“Yes, a party to celebrate the fact 
that your wife has come to her 
senses,”’ said Mrs Dillon, coming out 
of her room with a dainty apron on 
and her hair dressed becomingly. 
“Hurry up, Papa, and get your chores 
done. You will hear all the  par- 
ticulars later.’ 

“Well, if the particulars are as nice 
as the things I smell cooking, I'm 
anxious to know them,” said the man 
of the house. “I like celebrations 
though I didn’t know anybody had 
lost her wits. Maybe I need to come 
to mine, too, and that will furnish 
another party.” 

“Look in and see what the children 
are doing,” whispered Miss Nelson. 

The father and mother slipped cau- 
tously to the door, and there were the 
three working briskly and _ happily 
about the rejuvenated table with its 
beautiful white cloth, its blossoming 
plant, matched dishes, and little dainty 
touches the girls had given it. “I'm 
sorry I didn’t think of it all myself,” 
said Mrs Dillon wiping away a few 
tears, “but never mind, I'll never be 
guilty of making trouble in my own 
home again, and it may not too 
late to interest the children in country 
life so they will not run away and 
leave us just when we want them 
most. Anyhow, it’s worth trying, and 
I’m going to do it.” 


be 





Proven Sanitary 


In an Arkansas river town built 
largely on reclaimed land most of the 
houses had to be built on pillars 4 or 
5 feet above the ground. One resi- 
dent, with a longer head than his 
neighbors, inclosed the space under 
his house with pickets, and in the pen 
thus,made kept his drove of scrawny 
hogs. 

“Do you think it is sanitary— 
healthful—to keep your hogs under 
the house like that?’’ he was asked. 

“Aw, I don’t know, stranger. I 
reckon so,” replied the native, and 
hitched up his overalls. 

5 Never notice any bad effects from 
mr 

“W'y, no,” he drawled. “T been 
a-keepin’ my hawgs ther for 14 year 
an’ never lost a hawe.”—[Harper's. 
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Broken-Down Fences Have Their Good Uses When Near a Country Schoolhouse 
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When Company’s Gone 
LALIA MITCHELL 
company’s gone there’s a won- 





Whe: - 
cerful quiet — 

In every room in the house; . 
and we all go back to the common diet 
“Instead of salad and grouse, 

Whe company’s gone we stop our 
r mping, 

An ttle the hall to rights; 

And though wholly averse to 





sk mping, 4 
We turn out some of the lights. 
When company’s gone it's lonesome 


sitting— 


—til we cut the table down; 


Just us 
The extra leaves, that are made for 
rit ns 
To little pegs when there's folks in 
town. 
When < ompany’s gone we draw together 
And tell our troubles and ask advice. 
And iybe we miss -them some, but 
\ ether - 
Wwe do or not, we agree it’s nice. 
° 
A Bad Habit 
T are not many of us who have 
not experience with the borrow- 
ing mn ighbor. Perhaps we may even 
hav he habit ourselves or have had 
it, ar seeing the erro rof our ways, 
hav: inged. Anyway, it is a sub- 
ject interests all housekeepers. 
Ha\ u discovered any way of cur- 
ing borrowers without hurting 








No 8823—Practical and Good-Looking 


their feelings and causing dissension? 
Will you not write in, telling the 
other readers of our department just 
what your experience has been? I am 
sure you will all read with interest 
that of one of our housewives. Do 


you think it is strictly honest to have 
your neighbor use without paying in 
some way for the use—your 


possessions, if their term of use- 
fulness is even to a small degree cur- 
tailed? Perhaps I am too fanatical 
on the borrowing habit, but I prefer 
to avoid, unless there seems no other 
way, borrowing anything. 


The Neighbor Who Borrows. 

Is your nearest neighbor afflicted 
with the “borrowing’’ habit? Let us 
hope not, for while we are all glad to 

times, it gets to be a real 
e if kept up continually every 

“| me tell you one of my experi- 

ts I liked my neighbor but she 

* omtinually getting short on sup- 
ics ‘although she lived nearer to 
town han I) and would send for 

meal, flour, oil, vinegar, soap 

Md iaany other things, sometimes 

“ns coffee two or three times be- 

returning any, and some things 

te never returned at all, such as 

Pencils, which they never seemed to 
have and which she did not seem to 

2k worth while to bring back. I 

‘ot ask for any of the things 

She failed to return. 

i; same woman also borrowed 40 
Pounds of corn meal from another 
neighbor who had just had a large 
quantity ground. She did not return 
it until four months had passed, when 
Said lender asked for it (her own 
Supply havimg been used) only to be 
told that she did not have much her- 
Self, but would let her have 15 pounds 
of it, and would return balance soon. 
Another six weeks passed, when the 
ender was again compelled to walk 
half a mile to get her meal. 
rie ThAPs you may know her, or one 
— her, or maybe you yourself may 
ave the same bad habit. If you 


The Farm Home 


Patterns for the dressmaker and new thoughts for the homemaker. 


have, please try to stop it. You may 
have been a long time in forming the 
habit, and perhaps do not know how 
bad the habit looks to others. Try to 
write down all items of supplies on 
which you are getting short, then 
when you go or send to town you can 
get them, and there will be no need 
to borrow. 

This letter does not refer to neigh- 
bors who occasionally borrow from 
each other, which all true neighbors 
like to do at times, but is put down 
here in black and white, so the one 
who has the habit may perchance see 
this, and come to realize that no one 
should be imposed on in this way. 
Some will even try to borrow your 
clothes. I once laughingly told my 
neighbor, when she wanted to wear 
my new hat to town, and which I had 
not yet worn myself, that I would 
lend anything but my clothes. 

It is not the women onlv who bor- 
row so much, but some men as well. 
I know one farmer who does not 
have many tools or the necessary 
farm machinery, but always seems to 
depend on his neighbors for his sup- 
plies. He will borrow hammers, files, 
wrenches, screwdrivers, hoes, rakes, 
plows, cultivators, etc, and the worst 
of it is he does not take care of the 
things he _ borrows. If you want 
them you either have to go after 
them or ask him to bring them back, 
and some small articles when asked 
for could not be found. How can one 
avoid being imposed on?—[L. - 

For every letter on the subject 
which we can use we will pay $1. 

Ta2ARY R. REYNOLDS. 

Address all letters to the House- 

hold Editor, care of this paper. 


The Dark Closet 


FAITH WAVERLY 

When Helen Louise took the clothes 
from the basket and found that a 
pretty pale blue lawn dress which 
Richard particularly admired had 
changed to lavender she was much 
grieved and rushed to her mother for 
an explanation. Surely the wash- 
woman had ruined it by some acid 
used in the wash water and couldn't 
she be made to do something to re- 


















No 8839—Quaint and Charming 
place it. Mother advised that the 
gown be hung in the very back of a 
dark closet and forgotten for a day or 
two, and very incredulously, but be- 
cause there was nothing else to be 
done Helen Louise complied. Some 
of you know that a very hot iron used 
on certain shades of blue will change 
them to lavender and that after being 
in the dark for several hours the color 
will change back. This Helen Louise 
learned for her pretty blue gown was 
of its former lovely shade when she 
took it out the following day. That 
dark closet had worked wonders in 
clothing before. When delicate waists 
or gowns were soiled or showed an 
unsightly grease spot she had learned 
to moisten a tablespoonful of pre- 
pared chalk with gasoline to spread 
this over the spot, roll up the gar- 
ment and lay it away. A day or two 
later, brushing off the chalk, revealed 
a fresh and clean garment. 

If by any chance the gasoline had 
left a ring the garment was held over 
the steam from a boiling teakettle for 
a few minutes and all was well. 
Speaking of tea kettles, one of the 
things which she learned from a mag- 


azine and never forgot, was that in 
filling a hot tea kettle one should al- 
Ways pour in the cold water through 
the spout, 





For the Lads and Lasses 

With the price of readymades ad- 
vancing, many more mothers are mak- 
ing and making over clothes for their 
children than they hitherto have in 
the past 10 years. Our patterns can 
always be.relied on to help you in this 
work. 

No 8819—Girls’ Dress 

The dainty little frock illustrated in 
No SSID is quite new and distinctive 
in design, and yet it is simple enough 
to be in good taste for the little school 
girl. The upper section of the dress 
extends below the normal waistline at 
the sides to form the under part of 
the pockets. The waist buttons at the 
back and the neck is cut in a slight 
V-shape, which is relieved by a pretty 
round collar and a tiny silk tie. The 
long sleeves are gathered into turned 
back cuffs, but the three-quarter 
length may be used if preferred. The 
Skirt is the attractive feature of the 
dress, for it is gathered at the high 
waistline at front and back, with a 
heading extending above the narrow 
belt, and the sides are eut down to 
form pockets. The girls’ dress pat- 
tern, No 881, is cut in 5 sizes, 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. The S-year size 
requires 2%4 yards 36-inch, or 2% 
yards 44-inch and % yard 3t-inch 
contrasting material. 

No 8823—Boys’ Suit 

The well-dressed youngster in kin- 
dergarten age is usually found to be 
dressed in a suit on the order of the 
design illustrated in No 8823, which 
may be carried out in linen, Indian 
head, striped gingham, galatea or 
chambray. The long blouse buttons at 
center front, and it is held in plaee by 
a narrow belt of the material. A wide 
collar of white pique finishes the neck, 
and a silk tie is knotted at the front. 
The long sleeves are tucked at the 
wrists, and the straight wristbands 
may be omitted, if desired. The sep- 
arate knickerbockers are shirred on 
elastics at the knees. The boys’ suit 
pattern, No 8823, is cut in 3 sizes, 2, 4 
and 6 years. The 4-year size requires 
2% yards 27-inch, 1% yards 36-inch, 
or 15 yards 44-inch material. 

No 8839—Dress with Pancl 

Styles are as varied for the little 
ladies as for their mothers, and 
among the very newest ideas is to be 
found this little panel dress, No S8S3!). 
The front panel sections are cut in 
one with the yoke, and the dress but- 
tons from neck to hem. A tiny roll 
collar finishes the V-neck. The one- 





No 8827—Overalls 


piece skirt section is straight at the 
lower edge and it is gathered at front 
and back to the yoke. The little 
shirred pockets add a dainty touch. 
The long sleeves are gathered into 
flare cuffs. The girls’ dress pattern, 
No 8839, is cut in 5 sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. The 8-year size requires 
3% yards 27-inch, 2% yards 36-inch, 
or 1% yards 44-inch material, witn 
% yard 36-inch contrasting material. 


No 8814—Combination Dress 


It is a new way of working out an 
old idea, and yet it is simplicity itself. 


Combinations of materials are a boon 
to mothers, for remnants or material 
that has been left over from other 
frocks may be utitized to great advan- 
tage. The little dress illustrated in 
No 8814 can be made up in a very few 
hours, and it is neat and sensible. The 
waist is a simple kimono style, with 
elbow sleeves. It has a square neck 
which is bordered by a bias band of 
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No 8814 of Two Materials 
the skirt material. Just to vary the 
monotony of a straight waistline the 
front of the waist is cut to extend 
down over the skirt, giving an oppor- 
tunity to introduce a little trimming 
in the button and loops. The skirt is 
in one piece with straight lower edge. 
The girls’ dress pattern, No 8814, is 
cut in 5 sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
As on the figure, the 8-year size re- 
quires 2 yards of 27-inch, or 1% yards 
36-inch plaid material, and 7% yard 
36-inch plain material. The dress 
made with flouncing requires 2 yards 
17-inch flouncing, with % yard 36-' 
inch material. 
No 8827—Boys’ Overalls 

Every real American boy loves a 
pair of overalls in vacation time, for 
they are easy to put on and he can 
play around to his heart's content 
without fear of wear or tear. Dark 
blue demin or khaki cloth may be 
used for making. The overalls have a 
seam at center front and the opening 
is at the sides. There are no tess than 
three big pockets in which he can 
keep his treasures. The boys’ over- 
alls, No SS27, is cut in 8 sizes, 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. The 8-year 
size requires 24% yards 27-inch, or 2 
yards 36-inch material. 

Price of Any Pattern 10 Cents. 

Order by number from our Pattern 
Department, care of this paper. Be 
sure to state size. .% 
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Ne 8819—Isn’t It a Cute Dress? 
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War Time Recipes 


Economical, nutritious and 
palatable dishes = 
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From Our Readers 
Bran Muflins 

One cup sour milk, % cup water, 3 
tablespoons of molas: 1 teaspoon 
soda in sour milk, salt, 2 cups bran, 1 
cup flour. Beat thoroughly and bake 
20 minutes in gem pans.—[Mrs Jerry 
Look, Oswego Co, N Y. 

Boiled Spice Cake 

One cup cold water, one cup granu- 
lated sugar, one-half package raisins, 
one tablespoon lard, one teaspoon 
cloves, one teaspoon cinnamon, a 
pinch of salt. Boil these ingredients. 
When cool add one and one-half cups 
flour, one teaspoon soda, dissolved in 
a little hot water Bake in a moder- 
ate oven.—I[Mrs Clarence Roe, Greene 
County, N Y. 

Peanut Soup 





< 


A delicious and nourishing soup 
may be made from skim milk and 
peanut butter. Heat 1 pint of milk 


until lukewarm, Add 2 rounded table- 
spoons of peanut butter mixed to a 
smooth paste with a little of the milk. 
Salt to taste. Thicken with 1 teaspoon 
of butter or savory fat mixed with 1 
tablespoon of flour. Bring almost to 
the boiling point and serve. 
Corn Meal Pancakes 

corn meal, 1 
teaspoons baking powder, 
tablespoon ir, 
butter, l egg, l 
cup milk, Mix the dry ingredients, 
add melted butter, well beaten egg, 
and milk. Bake like ordinary griddle 
cakes. 


One cup cup flour 
(wheat), 2 

1 teaspoon 
1 tablespoon 


sug 


salt, mo) 
melted 


Barley Pone 
2 cups 


One cup boiled hominy grits, 
fat, } 


of milk, tablespoons bacon o 
teaspoon salt, 1 cup barley meal, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, 2 eggs. Add 
the milk and fat to the cooked hom- 
crits. Cool, add salt, barley meal, 
baking powder sifted together, 
then the well beaten eggs; pour into 
a greased dish and bake in a moder- 
ate oven i minutes Cut in tri- 
angular pieces and serve from dish in 
which baked. 
Canadian 


War-Cake 
this plain cake 


Many people like 
that call for 


better than the cakes 
butter, eggs and milk: Two cups of 
brown sugar, 2 cups of hot water, 4 
tablespoons of lard, 1 teaspoon of salt, 
1 teaspoon of ground cinnamon, 1 tea- 


spoon of ground cloves, 1 cup of ral- 
sins, Boil all these ingredients for 
> minutes after they begin bubbling. 


When cold add 3 cups of flour and 2 
teaspoons of soda dissolved in 1 tea- 
spoon of hot water Bake in two 
loaves in slow oven 1% hours. 

Boiled Mominy 
lowly 


‘ 
until thor- 
can be served 


Salt and boil corn 
oughly tender. This 
instead of potatoes for breakfast, din- 
ner or supper. With milk and salt it 
makes an excellent breakfast food. 

Browned Hominy 
skillet a teaspoon 
with boiled hominy 
Bake in oven 
formed on 
from skillet 
brown 
is always 


Ifeat in’ an iron 
of fat. Fill skillet 
and press down tight. 
until a thick rich crust is 
bottom and sides Loosen 
and turn out on flat dish, 
up Serve at any meal; it 
good, 


side 


Hominy and Cheese 


Put in greased baking dish alternate 
Invers of boiled hominy and grated 
cheese Pour over it enough milk to 
come half way to the top. Cover with 
buttered crumbs and brown. Serve 
this as a substitute for meat. 

New Way, Fried Onions 

Onions prepared in this way require 
less grease, and are much easier of 
digestion : Prepare onions as for 
boiling, slicing, so they will cook more 
quickly Add pinch of soda and boil 
until tender. Drain off water, add 
pepper, salt and butter, turn into 
spider and brown, without adding 
more grease. These are delicious. 
[Country Cousin. 

Flivvers 

In these times of war and 
would have the Sisters know of the 
doughnuts full of “go,” simply made 
of white bread dough. Take 4 cups of 
dough that is light, from your mixer 
clean and bright, scant half cup com- 
pound or lard (save the butter, times 


woe, 1 


are hard!)* 1 cup sugar (grains of 
gold), nutmeg, pinch of salt—all told. 
Set aside where ’tisn’t cold, while in 
loaves your bread you mold. Back 
into the mixer pop your ingredients. 
Do not stop! Mix all well, then set 
to rise, ‘til it doubles twice in size; 
then turn out upon your board—roll, 
cut, raise—you can afford to use a 


very little fat (they will not “soak,” be 
giad of that), and when it is all smok- 
ing hot, drop in cakes and see them 
hop. Turn o’er and o’er ‘til golden 
brown, then lift them out as light as 





down, and when you've tasted you’li 
agree that they are lovely as can be, 
and when you've eaten one you'll 
know, why Flivver doughnuts have to 
go. (Now if you wish for buns some- 
time, just bake them and they’re truly 
fine.) Whene’er the “boy” keeps 
hanging ‘round, you'll find that Fliv- 
vers have “gone down.”’ So cheap and 
yet such easy movers—they’ll win ap- 
proval—even Hoover’s.—IF. E. R. 
Potato Pie 

To 1 quart of hot boiled potatoes 
add enough hot milk to moisten. Sea- 
son with butter and salt. Mash in ket- 
tle in which they were boiled and beat 
with a fork until light. Stir in 4% cup 
of minced ham. Have ready 4 hard 


boiled eggs and % cup otf stock or 
gravy. Arrange potatoes and sliced 
eggs in dish in alternate iayers with 


potatoes forming top and bottom lay- 


ers. Moisten with the gravy. Brush 
over the top with milk or egg ana 
brown in hot oven. This dish can be 


arranged in three layers with the mid- 
dle layer some kind of meat hash 
bound together with egg or thickened 
gravy. 
Savory Potato Loaf 

Three cups hot riced potatoes, ™% 
cup of sausage meat, 2 tablespoons of 
milk, 1 teaspoon choped parsley, ™% 
teaspoon salt, % teaspoon grated on- 
ion. Mix together all ingredients. 
Place in a baking dish and bake %& 
hour Serve from dish, 
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Appendicitis 
DR ELEANOR MELLEN, 
[Continued] 
TP coin are any number of people 
going around with bombs in- 
them in the shape of a 
liable to 


side 
appendix, exp!ode, 
so to speak, at any moment. They 
do not know it, they think that they 
have “spells of indigestion,” and very 
likely they have been told so, for if 
appendicitis did not fool people, there 
would be almost no deaths from it. 
Death comes because the operation 
was too late, mever because it was 
too early. 

An interval operation is a_ safe, 
swift, satisfactory cure. I remember a 
young man who came to me to be 
cured of repeated sudden attacks of 
constipation, coming on_ suddenly, 
Constipation is 


chronic 


with pain and fever. 
one of nature’s methods of trying to 


rupture of the appendix by 

all the bowel quite . still. 
After the attack, his appendix 
removed and found nearly ready to 
break open. In three weeks, he was 
playing baseball! This was, of course, 
aguinst orders and very reckless, but 
it shows how quickly patients recover 
from interval operation in a 
chronic appendicitis. 

An abscess is liable to occur in any 
inflamed appendix. It is a long and 
tedious affair at the best, and at the 
worst, is beyond words to portray. I 
have seen patients reduced to mere 
skin and bone and foul odor from it, 


prevent a 
keeping 


an 


and yet recover in the end. One case 
| recall in a young woman when the 
abseess ran up behind the liver on 
the right and down into the lower 
abdomen on the left. It had to be 
dressed every six hours, night and 


day, for weeks, but witn full recovery 
eventually . 

It is an interesting aftermath of 
appendix operations that the people 
almost invariably have greatly im- 
proved health. An irritable appendix 
is often the unrecognized cause of 
feeling 350 to 40 per cent below nor- 
mal in vigor and of being thin 
After its removal, the patient bounds 
into normal health and is very apt to 
immediately gain weight, and in the 
case of children, hight. 

Appendicitis is common among 
children, and as stomach upsets are 
almost a part of child life, it is quite 
apt to pass undetected until, to use 
my former comparison, the bomb ex- 
plodes, and there is a dramatic, a 
severe, and too often, a fatal, attack. 
Several cases of appendicitis in chil- 
dren have been brought to my atten- 
tion simply because [I was in the 
house in attendance upon another 
person at the time that the child had 
“a bad stomach spell.” In every case. 
operation showed a diseased appendix 
that was bound to have made worse 
trouble later, and was only detected 
by the accident of my presence. 

It has always seemed to me that 
anyone with good sense, who knew 
what to look for, ought to be able to 
detect most cases of appendicitis. In- 
digestion with no history of indiscre- 
tion in diet, fever, .pain in abdomen 
usually more tender in oOne_ spot, 
furred tongue, vomiting, constipation, 
or sometimes diarrhea. There are 
other tests for a surgeon to use, but 
anyone can look for these, and if all 
are found, it is practically certain to 
be a case of appendicitis. 

Now what is to be done? There is 
only one cure for appendicitis, and 
that is, to have the appendix re- 
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moved. If a surgeon can see the per- 
son in the attack, cali one and then 
follow orders. If no surgeon is avail- 
able, try to bridge over the attack, 
and then go to one just as soon as 
possible. The next attack may refuse 
to be bridged. Rest in bed, liquid or 
very light diet, ice to the abdomen 
over the pain, is the treatment to fol- 
low. Taking opiufm or morphine to 
stop the pain is exactly like taking 
the tongue out of a fire bell to stop 
the fire. The alarm stops but not the 
damage. It is better to stand the pain 
if possible and try to relieve it by 
ice, which will stop it by bringing 
down the inflammation. Of course, if 
the diagnosis has been made, and it is 


a question of keeping the patient 
comfortable on the way to some 
place for operation, then morphine 


is the proper procedure. 

In appendicitis, the danger is not 
in having the operation; it is in hav- 
ing the attack called indigestion and 
and neglecting to have an operation. 
I could tell you dozens of stories, if 
I had the room, all illustrating the 
saying that the only safe place for an 
irritable appendix is outside the body, 
and the only safe course is to get it 
there as soor as possible. 


Cutting Dress Goods 
L. M. THORNTON 
When the new dressmaker came 
she brought with her a white crayon 
such as children use in school, and at 





first its possible use aroused my 
curiosity. 

During the next few days I dis- 
covered that when she wished to cut 
a bias strip of cloth she laid the 
ruler on the goods, drew a mark 


along its edge with the chalk, and cut 
her strip much easier than by hold- 
ing the two corners of the cloth as I 
had always done. When she was 
cutting a heavy coat for little son she 
marked around the edge of the pat- 
tern with the chalk and was able to 
cut by this line much easier than by 
the tender, slippery paper. Again 
when putting in a 38-inch hem she 
measured 6% inches from the bottom 
of her goods, and drew a line, using 
a ruler to keep it straight. She 
could then turn up her hem and 
baste it with the upper edge along 
the chalk line and there was no need 
of the frequent measurings that con- 
sume so much time. 





An old negro woman, standing by 
the grave of her husband, shook her 
head and said mournfully: ‘Poor 
*Rastus! I hope he’s gone where I 
‘spec he ain’t.”"—[Exchange. 


Stop theDrudgery 
of Ironing Day (- 


you can end the health 

_+ destroying drudgery of 

ironing day. _ You can do 

your ironing in cool com- 

fort away from hot stove, easier, better and 
in one-third to one-half less time than is re. 
quired with out of date stove heated irong 
if you use the new improved 


American Self Heating 
Flat Iron 


It’s the simplest and handiest iron to , 
Always sonir. Lighted in a fify—sizzling 
hot in two minutes. Regulates to any deg. 
ired temperature. Won't stick or soil the 
clothes. No smoke or 
odor, no ironing day 
headaches. Nickle plated 
and polished, absolutely safe, 
Ask your dealer for the 
ertcan, don't melons a - 
substttutes or tmitations, 
Altractive lterature freg 
on request. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE Co, 
793 Clark St., Albert Lea, Winn, 








- RIDER 
You Mm 

Buy direct and save $10 oar 
a bic: 


ycle. RANGER Bicyc 
now come in 44 styles, cal cat 







up. VER FREE (> yous 
approval for 30 days free triel 


actual riding test at our expense. 
Our ; FREE catalog shows 











Do not buy a bicyc! 
or sundries until you 
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wonderful new offers, low prices 
and li rms. A postal 
brings everything. 

Cycle Company 
MEA Dept. A-76 Chicage 





A - 
Use Cuticura Soap 
ToClear Your Skin 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ofntment 25 & 50, Talcum 3 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. F, Boston.” 








CASH for OLD FALSE TEETH 


Don’t matter if broken. I pay $2.00 to $15.00 per set, 
also cash for old gold, silver, platinum, 1 gold 
and old gold jewelry. vill send cash by r 

and will hold goods 10 days for sender’s a; 
my price. Mail to L. Mazer, 2007 8. 5th St., Phils., Pa, 
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smokeless cooking 


ery—and saving money. 
or without cabinet top. 


Principal Offices 








New York 
Buffalo 


Practical Patriotism 
The New Perfection Oil Cook Stove 


makes patriotism practical—it more 
than repays you in service for the coal 
you give to America’s needs. 

Use the New Perfection, for its long 


blue chimney gives you full, clean, 
heat,—without a 


cent’s worth of fuel wasted. 

In 3,000,000 homesthe New Perfection 
is making housework easier, showing 
the way to cool clean kitchens and 
freedom from ash pan, coal hod drudg- 


Made in |, 2, 3, 4-burner sizes with 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 





PERFECTION 
oO COOK, STOVES 


Ask your dealer 
about the New 
Perfection Kero- 
sene Water Heater 
and. New Perfec- 
tion Ovens. 


Use SO-CO-NY 
Kerosene == Every 
Drop Clean Heat 
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Alb iny 
Boston 
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Catalog ‘tooxs Free 


on request. 
6x9 inches, containing descriptions of over : 
most modern and practical books treating on eve'¥ 


28 pages. 
Send for vur illustrated catalog, pr or the 


desires 


phase of rural life. The progressive farmer who Y 
to keep posted upon the latest investigations of his busi- N 
cess will find that these books meet every requirement. 


COMPA 


ORANGE JUDD 
New York, N. ¥+ 


315 Fourth Avenue, 
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COMPLAINT 





No Explanation Offered 
I received my harness leather this 
morning and am very thankful to you 
for your prompt service. It does not 
take long to make delinquents come to 
time when you get after them. I wish 
a word of success. [Leroy Swords. 

In the above instance subscriber 
complained that in December, 1917, 
he shipped a horsehide to Woelfel 
leather company, Morris, lll, to be 
tanned into harness leather. Time 
went on and no word arrived from the 
company. Finally he asked Orange 
Judd Service Bureau to enter the case 
and we did so with the result shown 
above. We see no reason for such a 
long time to elapse between taking 
and filling an order, but even if some 
unforeseen difliculty had arisen how 
much better it would have been to 
have sent some explanation to the 





customer. 





Too Many Complaints 

I deposited check received from Put- 
nam’s pet stock and seed store, 46 
Cana! and 139 Friend Sts, Boston, 
Mass, and it went through bank O K. 
I thank you for services rendered.— 
[R. W. 

We are glad the above claim has 
been settled and hope we receive sev- 
eral letters of the same kind from 
other subscribers who have filed claims 
against the above outfit. If the num- 
ber of complaints we receive against 
Putnam’s is any criterion there would 
seem to be something in its system of 
payment which should be changed so 
as to make for quicker action. Sub- 
scribers report that they make ship- 
ments and then wait without hearing 
one word as to whether shipment was 
received or settlement was to be made. 





Contrary to Guarantee 

September 15, 1917, I sent my check 
for $22.50 to the U and J carburetor 
company, Chicago, Ill, ordering and re- 
ceiving a carburetor for the Ford car. 
I tried the carburetor and found that 
it did not do as the company claimed 
in regard to saving gasoline. I wrote 
the company and they advised me to 
return the carburetor, which I did on 


October 20, 1917. Since then I have 
been unable to hear from this concern. 
I have written several times but can 
get no answer. I would like to get 
my money back if possible.—[F. N. 


We started work on this case over 
three months ago. Everything in let- 
ters received from U and J carburetor 
company was pleasant, but adjustment 
was held up because the company 
wished client to try out another car- 
buretor. This client refused to do be- 
cause he had already installed one of 
a different make which was giving 
him complete satisfaction. Finally 
settlement in full was allowed him 

i he received a check for $22.50. In 
circular matter put out by the above 
named company appears the following 
paragraph: 

Guarantee: If the U and J carbu- 
retor fails to do as above set forth (re- 
fers to another paragraph promising 
to cut gasoline bill from 75% to 
we will refund your money promptly 
within 15 days. There are no strings 
tied to the above guarantee or to this 

osition. 

is our opinion that if certain 
nises are made to sell goods they 
uld be backed up by deeds after 
sale has been made. 


Could Not Get Premium 
dered garden seed of Lancaster 
ty seed company, Paradise. Pa, and 
them and returned the money. The 
pany was tosend me a watch as pre- 
1, but it does not come.—[T. W. B. 
» had several complaints against 
ibove seed house and in most 
cases the delay was apparently due to 
a fire which destroyed valuable rec- 
ords. In the above case the seed com- 
pany stated that it was temporarily 
out of watches and that was why the 
Premium did not arrive. We are glad 
to report that client has now received 


+t) ment 
tits il. 











Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
suarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 


pou Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by v 
becoming a subscriber. 


Shoei! DOANE HAAG RTT Ee 
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SATISFACTION & 


ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.”. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


I was a boy of 11 when the civil 
war broke out. I recall some of the 
shifts that were restored to. For in- 
stance, to help out, I loaded hay for 
two men to pitch on. Many Canadians 
came into this section to work for the 
big wages at that time. I remember 
father telling about their making a 
wheat band, laying it down and roll- 
ing it over on the band, and that at 
$2 a day. It was about 1863 that mow- 
ing and reaping machines were used, 
doing the work of many men. Small 
farmers in those days changed work; 
others hired machines to cut their 
hay and grein. Of ccurse some of the 
haying was delayed. The only salva- 
tion I can see for the farmer is in 
combining and forcing a contract for 
every crop grown just the same as 
manufacturing contracts for those out- 
puts. The farmers are not getting a 
square deal, when the government 
fixes prices to manufacturers and al- 
lows a profit and fixes prices to farm- 
ers below what it costs to produce the 
products. We feel that other people 
are profiting at the farmers’ risk and 
all that is done is in way of exploiting 
the farmer.—[E. W. Palmer, New 
York. 


Facts About Dairy Products 
[From Page 531.] 


ments you have to add to any seed to 
make it complete. These are calcium, 
the principal element in lime, and the 
two elements which are present in 
table salt, sodium and chloride. You 
must add all three of them, any pair of 
them will not do; and you must add the 
same three for any seed that we have 
studied. Every seed lacks a sutlicient 
amount of that unknown substance 
in butter fat to induce normal growth 
and prolonged well-being. 

And I want to tell you what hap- 
pens to an animal when you deny him 
a sufficient amount of that substance. 
When an animal is selectively starved 
for one of these unknowns, namely 
the Fat Soluble A and the Water Sol- 
uble B, it gets paralysis. So does a 
rat or a chicken or a pig get paralysis 
when you make him run short of that 
particular substance in his diet. When 
we selectively starve him for the sub- 
stance that is in the butter fat we get 
an entirely different sct of symptoms 
and failures occurring in the course 
of four or five weeks. If there is an 
entire lack of it in his diet you notice 
that the tissue surrounding his eyes 
which normally are very bright and 
prominent and bead-like in the rat, 
swell up and within three or four 
days you can notice that he can’t get 
his eyelids open; and more, his eyelids 
are badly inflamed and there is more 
or less hemorrhage; you can see little 
specks of blood around his eyes. And 
in the course of three or four weeks 
from that time, if you do not do any- 
thing to save him, he will die. Now, 
you can bring him to within three or 
four days of death from a lack of this 
unknown substance that butter fat is 
so rich in, and then give him an ade- 
quate amount of butter fat and his 
eyes will clear right up. You can cure 
him in the first few days by giving 
him a little butter faf, but, if you let 
him go within three or four days of 
death, his eyes will look normal ex- 
cept that the color is faded out, and 
sight is gone. 

By searching the medical articles pretty carefully 
I have been able to find at least three or four cases 
where that disease has occurred as a human disease. 
One of those cases was reported in 1906 by a Japanese 
physician named Mori. Among a_ class of 
Japanese who were living on a diet of leaves and 
seeds and roots and tubers and meat—in other words, 
they did not take dairy products. due to a time of 
drouth— where the available supply failed, he noted 
approximately 400 cases of children who had this eye 
trouble, and he described exactly this thing that we 
had found experimentally before we knew anything 
about his results. We had proved experimentally that 
it resulted in an animal as a result of a specific 


lack of the substance in butter fat, so that we could 
cure an animal’s eyes right up with butter fat. The 








the thing I am telling you about is that he 
that the only thing he knew—and he was a 
very shrewd physician to see it—the only thing he 
knew that would cure that eye trouble in these 
children was to give them chicken livers. The fats 
out of a glandular organ of an animal will cure that 
eye trouble the same as butter fat, but you can give 
them any vegetable fat and you would not cure that 
eye trouble, no matter how much fat you gave thom. 
He could have cured these eyes, understand, in the 
Same way we cured these animals. 
Healing in Whole Mlik 

In Denmark in the last five years have been re- 
ported about 40 cases among rural children who were 
fed exclusively on separator skim milk. In_ other 
words, the centrifugal machine is a very efficient 
skimmer, and these rural children had been fed on 
skim milk because there was such a good market for 
cream and butter. So 40 cases in Denmark have 
occurred where the children had this eye trouble, 
and the physician has noted where they put them over 
on whole milk that their eres cured right up. 
could tell you of other cases which were bona fide 
cases of the curing of this eye disease by butter fat. 

It is not only impossible to nourish an animal on 
the side, but you can make a mistake and failure in 
the growth of the animal unless he gets a suitable 
salt supply. A pig out in the lot eating nothing 
but corn, and eating more or less dried wheat, will 
grow a little, but he will never be much of a pig. 
You can feed him on five or six different kinds of 
seeds and get him where he can’t get anything else 
and that is a pretty important thing when you are 
conducting experiments—and you will never get an 
animal to grow to any appreciable extent on a diet 
of seeds. 

In very marked contrast stands what you can do 
with mixtures of leaf and seed, and when you come 
to think over your human experience you will tind 
that only those animals make a success of a strict 
vegetarian diet that eat the leaf and the seed itself, 
It is an easy matter to make a good diet with mix- 
tures of leaves and seed, but you have got to take 
more leaf than mankind will ever eat, becuse leaves 
are not palatable, and not acceptable to him except 
in very few causes. We are not prepared, because of 
the limited capacity of our digestive tracts. to cat 
very much leaf, aud that is not a very good plan. 
It is further impossible to make a mixture of seeds 
with potatoes or sweet potatoes, with roots such as 
beets and potatoes and radishes, with lean meat, such 
as round steak and meats of that sort. Put these 
all together, and if you limit an animal to that 
ee mixture you will never make an animal out of 
im. 

What are we going to do about it. and what does 
this tell us with regard to nutrition? There are just 
two protective foods, just two classes of foods which 
I have recently designated as ‘‘protective foods.’’ 
They are protective foods because they make good the 
dietary deficiencies of this Ifst of things I have just 
mentioned, such as tubers, roots and lean meat. 
Those protective foods are first of all milk, the best 
one there is. The second best is the leaf of the 
plant, 


on make me Imow that be was dealing with 
said 


Two Classes of People 
There are two classes of human beings in the 
world. You classify them upon the basis of diet. 


= 543 


One of them ig trying, and has been from time 
immemorial, to make a diet which is satisfactory out 
of leaves, seed, fruits, tubers, roots and meats. The 
Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos—many of the tropical and 
sub-tropical peoples—have been trying to do that 
thing from time immemorial. The Japanese and 
Chinese eat four or five times as much of the leafy 
portion of the plants as we do over here. We have 
practically gotten out of the habit of eating leaves in 
any appreciable amount. They are too bulky for us 
to consume, and there is good reason why we should 
not attempt to plan our diet so as to make such a 
liberal use of the leaves of plants as will make the 
leaf our protective food. 

Consider what those people are who have tried to 
make their diet through centuries on leaves and 
seeds and fruits and tubers and roots and meats. 
Not a singla nation that has restricted itself to such 
a diet has ever come to the front in a matter of 
human achievement in any field of activity. They 
all stand—the Japanese are the hest, but what are 
they?—a_ distinctively undersized people, a_ short- 
lived people. A Japanese man of 60 years is as old 
as a well preserved man of 90 in this country. ‘Their 
infant mortality is distressingly high, compared 
with what you find it in the worst districts in the 
whole United States. They are a people who have 
failed to achieve anything like what they could have 
achieved if they had a better diet. You can go all 
over that portion of the world where such dietary 
habits prevail and you will and peoples who ure the 
subjects or vassals; they are the peoples who multiply 
in considerable numbers, but whose life is short, who 
are inefficient, of low mentality, warped by peculiar 
religious prejudices which ruined them, even if they 
had the strength to do something. They are a failure 
from the standpoint of living a normal human life. 

Who are the peoples who have achieved, who have 
become large, strong, vigorous people, who have re- 
duced their infant mortality lower than the peoples 
who have used the type of diet first described, who 
have the best trades in the world, who have an 
appreciation for art and literature and music, who 
are progressive in science and every activity of the 
human intellect? They are the peoples who have 
patronized the dairy industry. 

The statistics can show that we have been taking 
for many years in this country about 18% of cur 
total food supply in products of the dairy, as milk, 
butter, cheese, and cream, That particular dietary 
habit has made us what we are. That is the pro- 
tective food which has made good the deficiencies 
of whatever else we chose to eat, and it did not 
make so very much difference as long as we picked 
out a variety of the other things and continually 
used the products of the dairy. It has increased our 
resistance to disease; it has done everything else for 
us that diet can do in great measure, That there 
is room for improvement in the diet of individuals 
I am well aware; that definite and specific advice 
will in the near future be given to the individual as 
to the selection of his food, the proportions in which 
to mix them to obtain the best results, there can be 
no doubt. The time is not yet here when that can 
be done, but this is known, that the dairy ustry 
has made us what we are. Let us preserve it if we 
are to maintain the progress which we have attained, 
There is no other way that we may remain vigorous, 
healthful and progressive people than by the continued 
liberal patronage of the dairy, 
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Dauntless 


34 $32.5 








$18.75 to $38.75 , 






With Arch Truss 


UG Other modelsfrom @ aS 
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This Big Bicycle 


Book FREE 


Before you buy a bicycle or accessories send for 


this free bicycle book. 48 pages crowded full of bi- 
cycles and accessories. 12 wonderful models shown 
in their true beautiful colors. If you are interested 
in bicycles, you will want to read every page—every 
word of it. Jt's free to you, It is filled with bicycles 
and accessories, different from any your friends 
have. See the new;*Motor bike,” beautifully finished 
The in its wonderful Arizona Brown. Look at the 

“Dauntless” illustrated here. Arch truss frame in 
Olive Drab or Khaki. Motorcycle saddle, ete. This 
and all of the other models fully aescribed and illustrated in 
ectua! colors in this book. Each pase a delight to anyone 


who owns or intends to buy a bicycle. Get this 

free k today. You wil! be surprised and de 

lighted to see how much it will save you ona 

bicycle or accessories. 

. Every Bicycle sold with a one-year abso- 

gy lute guarantee: A'guarantee that means 

X perfect satisfaction or your money . 
bac hether or not you owna@ ad 

bicycle send for this remarkable 

book. Fill out the coupon and 

mail it today. 
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The 


House of 


“HOTEL 


400 Baths 


| BROADWAY, 32D STREET, - - 
One Block from Pennsylvania Station 


Equally Convenient for Amusements, 


157 Pleasant Rooms with Private Bath 


257 Excellent Rooms with Private Bath, 


facing street, southern exposure 


Also Attractive Rooms from $1.50 


MARTINIQUE. 


NEW YORK 


Shopping or Business 


$2.50 PER DAY 


$3.00 PER DAY 





600 Rooms 


|| The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate 
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Are You 
Looking 














HANLON 


For Half Tones deeply etched, bright and 
snappy? 

For Three-Color Half Tone Process, re- 
producing all colors faithfully? 

For Zinc Etchings, one or more colors? 

For Designs and Illustrations for cata- 
logues and book covers, advertisements, 
fashions, machinery. 


OurEngrabedy Quality, Service, Price fr estimates 


= PHELPS PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT (Phelps Pub. Co.) 
Myrick Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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th 2 — ; 
7 9 Editor of Depar tment 
if | will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
{ ve, department about farm ee gas 
| \e, a, engines, all farm machinery, farm 
| ‘ee Saul Lr * huildings and plans, drainage, roads 
; J PY and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
d Me ~ label from American Agriculturist if a 
, A ie hom yy reply by private letter is desired. 
ee ie 
. to the truck about 2 feet back of the 
Tractor Hitch stub tongue truck wheels and to the 
F, M, WIITE drawbar of the tractor. 

Since writing you some time ago. I In using a hay loader in connection 
ha purchased my farm tractor. Now with the tractor many farmers have 
: would — & - P. el gh gay ong not been snecessful by making a short 
feel able to oar hase a three-bottom Wagon tongue and hitching to the 
gang just yet as my old horse gang is tractor. A log chain can then be 
perfectly satisfactory. Can you give me wee - . 
any information in regard to hitching fastened about at the point on the 
this plow to the tractor? How is the tongue where the doubletrees are 
furrow wheel prises when mitehes oo fastened and attached to the tractor. 
the tractor? lave an 5-foo sinder _ 2 % ‘ a 
with trucks. Should I use the binder It any _ reader has a homemade 
with the trucks or without? I should hitch which he has found successful 
also like to use the tractor to pull & jn using the tractor, I am sure that 
wagon and hay loader if I only knew hi reiting ‘ he 
how. Should I make a short tongue or lis ideas would be appreciated by 
hitch to the end of the common tongue? other readers, and I shall be glad to 

hope I am not asking for too much present them in these columns. 
information, but this is the only way 
1 know how to get it.—[J. L. UU. 7 

Undoubtedly the company manu- No Cause for Worry 
facturing your gang plow could fur- There is a well-circulated rumor 


nish you with a tractor hitch so that 


the plow could be operated from the 
tractor. Such a hitch, I am_ sure, 
would be more satisfactory than one 
you could make By such an attach- 
ment the raising and lowering lever 
on the plow is placed so near to the 
tractor operator that is is not neces- 
sary to get off the tractor to raise the 
plow out of the ground. In using a 
l4-inch gang plow behind the tractor 
you will have to run the _ tractor 
wheels in the furrow. 


I believe that it would pay you to 


consider very seriously buying a regu- 
lar three-bottom tractor plow in order 
to use with your size machine. You 
can do the same amount of work with 
much less effort and expense, and I 
am sure you could make the interest 
on th e investment to buy the tractor 
plow at the present time. 

To use an S8-foot binder with the 
tractor, I would leave the tongue 
truck on the machine. I would make 

stub tongue about 3 feet long to at- 
tach to the tongue truck in place of 
the regular tongue; then fasten this 
to the draw bar of the tractor by 
means of a clevis; attach a log chain 


a scarce article 
an automobile 


that gasoline is to be 
this summer. I have 


which I would like to use this coming 
season, but if this rumor is true, I see 
no use in registering it. Can you give 


matter? 
this 


me any information on_ this 
What is the outlook for gasoline 
summer?—[R. H. S., 

You need not worry about a scarcity 
of gasoline this year: I doubt very 
much if gasoline will even advance 
very much over the present price. 
There is plenty of gasoline in sight 
for years to come, and I do not appre- 
hend that we will notice any shortage 
until after your car is worn out. New 
fields are being developed. I would 
advise you to register your machine 
and get all the use out of it that you 
need as there is no cause to worry 
about a shortage of fuel. 


Beets $10 a Ton—Reports from Ya- 
kima, Wash, say beet growers there 
are to secure $10 a ton for their crop 
this year, this being the price offered 
by the Utah- Idaho beet sugar com- 
pany under the stipulation that farm- 
ers pledge a total of 18,000 acres for 
that factory. Under the stimulus of 
the high price, the acreage has been 
largely increased. 








Reclaiming an Old Barren Field 


[From Front Cover.] 

entire field with a ibstantial fence I 
would have to build it at my own ex- 
pense, the cost of which would be as 
much as I had paid for the land. 

After weighing the matter from a 
business standpoint, I decided to loan 
that field a sum of money sutftlicient to 
build the fence and put the soil in 
good condition, and compel the grow- 
ing crops to repay the loan. I let the 


the fence out to contract 
and a week later those 10 acres were 
inclosed by a fence that would 
made a S100 an acre farm look sheep- 
ish. Thinks I, now I have the wags 
a-fuessing; and the first visit to the 
corner grocery old Bill Jones wanted 
to know if I was going to start an 
Angora goat farm on those 10 acres. 
I replied that I was thinking seriously 


building of 


have 


of starting a goat or possibly a skunk 
farm or something else if my cash 
held out. 

With the new fence my little farm 
was beginning to put on airs, and I 
was encouraged to look fter the im- 
provement of the soil. With this ob- 
ject in view I took a look aro lL the 
vill e quieting visiting e\ ! irs 
pile in the town, not forgetting the liv- 
ery rn where tons of it was piled up, 
L found I could buy about all I — 
use at from25 to 50 cents per two-horse 
wagonload, and that I could hire a 
team at $2.50 a day. I engaged two 
tear nd the men went to hauling 

ind kept on hauling until I had over 
2) loads of t-class barnyard ma- 
nure spread over the field. I then 
had the field well plowed The next 
move was the purchase of some 200 
peach trees, which [ set in rows 21 
feet apart and 16 feet in the row. 


Peaches and Berries 
As the land was now heavily in debt, 
T believed it was but just to the land 


that I render some aid in financiering. 
IL figured that it would be five or six 
years before the peach trees would 


produce an income, but by planting 
two rows of blackberries between the 


peach tree rows, they would bring an 
early income without detriment to the 
trees. This part of the program was 
carried out and some 300 Eldorado 
plants were set. I knew that the acre- 
e thus planted would have to be 
ultivated or the fellows at the groc- 


e 
ery store would have the laugh on me 
for sure. 


To save the expense of cultivation I 
decided doing a little experimenting 
independent of the scientific gentle- 
men over at Wooster, and the idea of 
mulching presented itself as being 
good. [I succeeded in purchasing some 
3O tons of damaged clover hay at $2 
per ton delivered on the greund. With 
this material I mulched q ite heavily 
the entire ground plants The re- 
maining unplanted acre »s I set to 
Blackcap raspberries and strawberries, 


Barren land is not very promising 
for growing strawberries, but [I gave 
thorough cultivation every week or 10 
days until the ground was well frozen, 
and then I gave the plants a heavy 
covering of strawy manure. The crop 
of strawberries on that acre was a 

ht to behold. 

I was now convinced that mulching 
was the proper thing to do, but it 
would have to be renewed each year. 


From this time on I purchased all the 
damaged straw and hay that I could 
buy at a price not to exceed $3 per 
ton delivered, and strange as it may 
seem, I found a number of farmers 
willing to sell their damaged clover 
hay and straw at the price named. 

Sixteen years have passed since the 
purchase of that barren field. The in- 
come from the peach orchard and the 
berry crops has been far beyond all 
expectation, and the “gang of box 
whittlers” at the corner grocery have 
long since agreed that he who laughs 
last, laughs best. The reader must 
not infer that in reclaiming this tract 
of land it was accomplished without 
work or was free from discourage- 
ments; the fact is, I had plenty of 
both, but the avowed determination to 
succeed was the impetus that brought 
success. 
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“Lafayette, Here We Are” 


Through remote French vil- 
lages resounds the unaccus- 
tomed tramp of American 
soldiers. But a little while ago 
and these men were in the 
quiet of their homes in a peace- 


ful country. 


strange land, they are fac- 
ing the world’s bloodiest 


struggle. 


Pershing at the tomb of 
America’s old time friend 
months ago reported, with true 
soldier eloquence, “Lafayette, 


here we are.” 


of the great American democ- 
racy to rally all our might to 
the support of our army and 


our allies. 


One Policy 


From our shores to the bat. 
tlefields of France are thov- 
sands of miles which must be 
bridged with ceaseless sup. 
plies to our troops. Every day 
calls for action here, no less 
than there. Cooperate! Sacri- 
fice! These are the watch- 
words sent over the land by 
the Government. 


Today, ina 


In this national effort the Bell 
System has served with every 
other essential industry in 
order that communication, 
manufacture and transporta- 
tion may be kept at the peak 
of efficiency to provide the 
munitions, ordnance and 
supplies so urgently needed. 


And it is for us 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 





ENGINES§ 


Immediate 


Factory Shipment 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16 and 22 H- P. —Direct 
from the Largest Exclusive Engine Factory 
in the world, selling by mail. Money Back 
on my new 90 Day offer. 
5-Year Guarantee. Fuel cost one-half less 
rosene. Write for new book (copy- 
righted) How oe Engines”, printed in colors 


if Not Satisfied 
using kerose 


and fully illustrat 
you $ 





5 to $200--sell you on practically your own terms 
Payments or No 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1806 Oakiand Ave., 
1806 Empire Bidg., 


Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres and have cleaner fields? 


IRON AGE Bidinz 


will help you do this. 





Has pivot wheels and gang3 
Adjustable to any width 


with parallel motion. 
ah row. Every tooth canbe galeed, lowered or turned 


to right or left. Lever 
adjusts. bamnnes of frame 
to weight of driver. 
Light, strong and com- 
pact—the latest and best 
of riding cultivators. We 
make a complete line of 
potato rachinery, i 
tools, etc. Write u 

day for free booklet. 





showing how I can save 


Money Down..--Ed. H. Witte. 






Kansas City, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















































































































































































$30. 









.S. or 
tunity. 










coming “wo from the rich wheat fields of Western 


wheat to the acre it’s easy to make money. Canada offers 
in her provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


160 Acre Homesteads Free to Settlers 


and one 5 ad of at very low 


Mixed Farming is fully as profitable an industry as grain 
ing. Good sch scheels 
— for literature and parti 
rates to Supt 


301 E. Genesee St., 


farm land at $15. to 


here you can buy : 


er acre and raise from 20 to 45 bushels of 


















—r ae ie Se 


Sag adver 
‘WWondertal aT lelde also Oats, Bariey and Fiax. 





, markets con . climate 
iculars as to ee railway 
. Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 
0. G. RUTLEDGE 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Canadian Government Agent 
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